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VI. 
PORTRAITS BY GOYA. 


‘A MAN must be of the métier to talk painting before Goya's 
pictures, observed Francisco Alcantara, writing of the Goya 
Exhibition, opened last May in Madrid. ‘So strong is the 
impression of life made by his personages that we cannot help 
taking them as real, as characters that interest us in the same 
way as our friends or our enemies, as the subjects of our praises, 
our criticisms, our discussions.’ The amateur, that is the modest 
amateur, who is fain to take a lead from the men of the Craft, 
finds yet another difficulty in ‘talking painting before Goya’s 
pictures.’ The oracles are not dumb, but they are distressingly 
diverse. One prophesies concerning Goya that he shall be called 
a great colourist, a great draughtsman, a worthy successor to 
Velasquez; that, in short, the smallest thing from his hand shall 
be called immense. Another oracle will name him slightingly as 
the artistic chronicler of the small beer of old Madrid, when life . 
there, if hardly gayer, was more beautiful than now and danced 
along street and alameda to a more frequent thrumming of 
guitars. This other oracle will further condemn Goya’s whole 
technical outfit, and describe his portraits in particular as hard 
and ill-drawn. The amateur at bay at length forms his own 
opinion, which is probably to the effect that both oracles are 
wrong, but the last the more strikingly so of the two. Goya’s 
genius, indeed, was of the geyser order. Now it rushed up 
boiling, sulphurous it might be, but irresistible in its leap; then 
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suddenly, as though a tap were turned off, it would drop, disap- 
pear as it were in pool, ugly or merely ordinary. His sense of 
character, his interest in it, was far more acute than his sense of 
beauty. He is ever eagerly pursuing, grasping after the tangible 
and intangible things, the growths and the graftings hardly less 
natural, which go to make personality. Velasquez had as keen 
an interest in character, but it was balanced by other interests at 
least as strong. He sits like his own young god by the common 
highway of life and shares his cup with the passers-by, soldiers, 
peasants, or it may be kings; but the cup-bearer is not as these. 
He is an Olympian; and the eyes of the god himself are fixed 
upon an unseen horizon. 

To deny this Olympian presence in Goya’s work would be 
to deny him greatness, but certainly the purely human element 
is overpowering. Seiior Alcintara has said well. It is character, 
the character of a period, of a class, of an individual, that stares 
at you from these walls hung round with Goyas, And at the 
first glance those of the Craft vaguely resent it. ‘How stiff!’ 
cries a Frenchwoman fresh from her Paris studio, tossing her 
chin in scorn before a famous portrait. ‘That woman’s arm 
is simply gummed on. The portrait is that of Maria Luisa 
in walking dress, a black mantilla and short black silk skirt. 
At first sight there is a strange stiffness about all these courtly 
portraits. You may call it mere bad art, the painter’s fault, 
and not look at them again. If you continue to look, you 
will perhaps come to think Goya’s presentation of these per- 
sonages to be no mere piece of artistic gaucherde, but just so, or 
nearly so, they stood before him with that air of vacuous pride, 
that pose of stuffed specimens, For a certain haughty gravity 
seems to have been worn by them for state occasions, as now 
people wear their diamonds. Pride is a part, and surely no bad 
part, of the national character, but this special pose of pride had 
something artificial about it, was a survival, a mask inherited 
from the great days of Spain, and worn with a difference, The 
art of deportment was everywhere studied. Spanish women are 
now, as they have always been, graceful in figure and in carriage, 
but he who sees the Spanish walk celebrated by our grandfathers 
in the Spain of to-day sees it with the inward eye. Old men 
remember it. One remembers vividly his boyish agonies of 
embarrassment when walking on the Prado at Madrid with his 
Andalusian mother, who walked in the old style, People turned 
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to look at her. It is evident that the walk was something of a 
strut, and perhaps in the present day we should not much admire 
it. We profess so great a horror of the artificial ; yet one hopes 
that Nature is not altogether responsible for the gait of our 
modern young Englishwoman, who hurls herself along the street 
like a loose-jointed lout in petticoats. 

To return to Maria Luisa. I think Goya saw her like that, 
fan in hand, just starting for her strut along the clipped 
avenues of Aranjuez or 8. Ildefonso, Her arm catches your 
eye; and that ‘s precisely what she meant it to do, for she 
was inordinatel; proud of the fine arm, and it is, they say, the 
last beauty whi: \ remorseless Time leaves to woman. Unless 
Goya cruelly car :atured her Italian-Spanish Majesty, she was 
wise in giving p ominence to her arm, for on that the years, 
filled full as they could hold with contemptible wickednesses, 
have left no trace. On her withered face every one has set its 
mark. ‘Be good,’ said some one to a woman who lamented the 
approaching disfigurements of age, ‘ Be good, and your lines will 
fall in pleasant places.’ Whether the recipe is infallible I am 
not sure; but certainly if there were no written history of Maria 
Luisa’s life, its moral facts would remain recorded in her portraits 
by Goya. Here is no hollow shell of royalty without an indi- 
viduality inside it, such as- often decorates handsomely enough 
the walls of palaces. This is the Italian princess who rivalled 
Catherine of Russia in her morality, but totally lacked her brains ; 
who pulled the strings of the Marionette King, Charles IV., and 
was herself ruled for twenty years by Manuel Godoy. In the 
course of those twenty years minor lovers came and went, but the 
handsome guardsman remained, favoured alike by King and Queen. 

King Charles IV. lives under Goya’s brush as a gentleman of 
a foolish countenance, harmless, amiable, possibly sometimes 
peevish. He was a bad king but a good cook. He would have 
been happier if Fate had kept his fingers out of political pies and 
dedicated them to the making of creadillas, garlic omelettes, 
and other savoury messes. Yet even chefs may have their 
domestic troubles, and it is probable that Cook Charles would 
have found his Godoy among the lacqueys. Jealousy, says 
Bourgoing, the famous Spanish jealousy, was by this time 
unknown among husbands; lovers and ladies alone were subject 
to it. Nor these always, as it appears, for Manuel Godoy only once 
had a fit of jealousy. It was short, sharp, and effective. Mala- 
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to look at her. It is evident that the walk was something of a 
strut, and perhaps in the present day we should not much admire 
it. We profess so great a horror of the artificial; yet one hopes 
that Nature is not altogether responsible for the gait of our 
modern young Englishwoman, who hurls herself along the street 
like a loose-jointed lout in petticoats. 

To return to Maria Luisa. I think Goya saw her like that, 
fan in hand, just starting for her strut along the clipped 
avenues of Aranjuez or 8. Ildefonso. Her arm catches your 
eye; and that is precisely what she meant it to do, for she 
was inordinately proud of the fine arm, and it is, they say, the 
last beauty which remorseless Time leaves to woman. Unless 
Goya cruelly caricatured her Italian-Spanish Majesty, she was 
wise in giving prominence to her arm, for on that the years, 
filled full as they could hold with contemptible wickednesses, 
have left no trace. On her withered face every one has set its 
mark. ‘Be good,’ said some one to a woman who lamented the 
approaching disfigurements of age, ‘ Be good, and your lines will 
fall in pleasant places.’ Whether the recipe is infallible I am 
not sure; but certainly if there were no written history of Maria 
Luisa’s life, its moral facts would remain recorded in her portraits 
by Goya. Here is no hollow shell of royalty without an indi- 
viduality inside it, such as- often decorates handsomely enough 
the walls of palaces. This is the Italian princess who rivalled 
Catherine of Russia in her morality, but totally lacked her brains ; 
who pulled the strings of the Marionette King, Charles IV., and 
was herself ruled for twenty years by Manuel Godoy. In the 
course of those twenty years minor lovers came and went, but the 
handsome guardsman remained, favoured alike by King and Queen. 

King Charles IV. lives under Goya’s brush as a gentleman of 
a foolish countenance, harmless, amiable, possibly sometimes 
peevish. He was a bad king but a good cook. He would have 
been happier if Fate had kept his fingers out of political pies and 
dedicated them to the making of creadillas, garlic omelettes, 
and other savoury messes. Yet even chefs may have their 
domestic troubles, and it is probable that Cook Charles would 
have found his Godoy among the lacqueys. Jealousy, says 
Bourgoing, the famous Spanish jealousy, was by this time 
unknown among husbands; lovers and ladies alone were subject 
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spina, an adventurous sailor, returned from a voyage round the 
world, charmed all female hearts with his handsome face, his 
delightful yarns, and his interesting curios, a collection of which 
he presented to their majesties. On this he was invited toa 
court ball and commanded to dance the first country-dance with 
the Queen. Unluckily for Malaspina, his rival was not only 
Queen’s lover but King’s Minister. As soon as Godoy knew what 
was forward, he hastened to Charles IV. and demanded a warrant 
for the arrest of Malaspina, whom he denounced as head-centre of 
a formidable conspiracy. The string was pulled, this time 
without the assistance of Maria Luisa, and the Marionette King 
signed the document, and even promised it should remain a secret 
from the Queen. Immediately soldiers of the Royal Guard 
appeared at the house of Malaspina, who was dressing for the 
ball, and arrested him in the King’s name. 

Malaspina took his luck like a Spaniard and a gentleman. 
‘A good idea, he exclaimed, lighting a cigarette as he prepared 
to accompany his guards. ‘In Godoy’s place I should have done 
the same.’ And so philosophically the too adventurous sailor, 
who had found the shallows of the Court more dangerous than 
the deep sea, departed to his castle prison of San Anton at 
Coruia. Meantime (Godoy, magnificently dressed, was entering 
the ball-room at the palace. There had been a pause in the 
programme owing to the non-appearance. of Malaspina, whose 
absence was as perplexing to the Queen as to every one else 
except the King and Godoy. Godoy advanced and asked her for 
the first country-dance. ‘Impossible! I have already promised 
it. ‘Yes, to an ungrateful wretch,’ says Godoy. ‘ Ungrateful, 
indeed! You don’t know what you are talking about, Prince.’ 
‘I repeat it—to an ungrateful wretch, whom the Prime Minister 
has just been obliged to arrest as the head of a dangerous con-~ 
spiracy. Therefore, if your Majesty permits, I will take his 
place” ‘Manuel mio!’ murmured the Queen, either really 
believing in the conspiracy or charmed at this outburst on the 
part of a lover commonly so tolerant of her infidelities, ‘I only 
wanted to make trial of your devotion’—and pitilessly sacrificed 
the ladies who had been her counsellors and confidantes in the 
affair. 

If Manuel Godoy, Prince of the Peace, had been as great a 
diplomatist among statesmen as he was among women, he would 
have been a match for Talleyrand himself. While his favour with 
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the Queen was yet young, he fell in love with a beautiful and 
virtuous girl, Pepita Tudé, and secretly married her. Maria 
Luisa discovered it, and, far from preparing the dagger and the 
bowl, made Pepita a lady-in-waiting. Some years later an 
anonymous busybody placed a paper inside the King’s dinner- 
napkin calling his attention to the relations between the Queen 
and Godoy. By way of diminishing the scandal, Charles IV., 
with the Queen’s consent, married the already married favourite, 
with every circumstance of pomp, to his own niece, a daughter of 
the Infant Don Luis. Jovellanos, the writer, whose interesting 
head hangs here among the rest, was called to the government 
for a short time, though only to leave it for a prison on the island 
of Mallorca. But before that he was invited to dinner by Godoy, 
as Prime Minister. Coming away, he exclaimed bitterly to his 
friend Chano: ‘ When I see Godoy seated between his two wives, 
the Countess and the Tud6, I can neither eat nor speak, and I 
feel that everything points to our approaching ruin.’ He said 
well. But, given the state of society and Godoy’s complete 
dependence on the caprices of his sovereigns, the chief blame for 
the odiously grotesque situation cannot be laid on his shoulders. 
He was a well-meaning man, with a good conceit of himself. 
His strapping figure, his vulgarly handsome face, had brought 
him to govern Spain; but he never seems to have doubted ’twas 
his vocation. He had been well educated, and was sincerely 
desirous to encourage education, literature, and the arts. 

His early portraits, taken when he was quite young and wore 
powdered hair and satin breeches, show him serious and vain. 
In the last one of him by Goya he is transformed—but the trans- 
formation is hardly so much as skin-deep—into a Napoleonic 
General leaning against a cannon, wearing a dark blue uniform, 
and his own brown hair cut short. It is a commonplace picture, 
such as Goya sometimes painted, and that grim humorist must 
have smiled as he planted the plump complacent gentleman, 
whose warrior deeds had been few and rather ridiculous, amid the 
sulphurous gloom of war and presumably captured flags and guns. 
Godoy’s title, Prince of the Peace, had been bestowed for his 
conduct of peace negotiations with the French in 1795, at the 
close of an unsuccessful Spanish campaign against revolutionary 
France. No doubt this Napoleonic picture celebrates the little 
campaign contemptuously styled the War of the Oranges, when 
at the head of a mixed army of French and Spanish troops the 
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Prince marched into Portugal and sent the Queen a branch laden 
with oranges, which his soldiers had gathered on Portuguese 
ground. His powers as a general were tested no further, for 
Portugal, having no army wherewith to oppose his, and more- 
over perceiving the great Consul behind him, yielded without 
more ado. 

It was this alliance with Napoleon which cost Godoy fortune 
and fame. Yet there were few among the Conservatives and 
probably none among the Liberals of Spain who would have 
refused to make it. The crimson halo of the Revolution still 
surrounded and glorified the military despotism of the French 
Empire. The Liberals looked to France for enlightenment and 
reform ; to the Conservatives alliance with her was a tradition. 
Besides, Napoleon insisted upon it, and it was just those who 
best knew Spanish government and Spanish society who must 
least have suspected beneath that rotten surface the live pulsation 
of a national heart strong enough to defy the conqueror of Europe. 
But at the last moment Godoy would have done so if the con- 
temptible royal family had dared support him. He was the first 
victim of the popular upheaval. Up to the last he had appeared 
to be at the height of power and even popularity, for the city of 
Madrid had just presented him with a fine house. Among his 
well-meaning works was a school where children were educated on 
the system of the once so celebrated Mr. Pestalozzi. The late 
distinguished writer, Ramon de Mesonero Romanos, had _ his 
earliest education there, and his infant lips were taught to sing 
the praises of Godoy. ‘ Prince of the Peace—Viva, viva, viva !— 
Father of Infancy—Honour to his country—Noble Founder,’ etc., 
etc. But one day a roaring crowd rushed down the narrow street 
where the child lived, and he flew to the balcony to watch it, his 
parents after him. The name of the choricero, the sausage-seller, 
was tossed about on the hoarse roar of voices below. ‘ Why are 
they angry with the poor sausage-seller, Mama?’ asked the little 
boy, who had a friend in that line of business. ‘They mean the 
Prince of the Peace, answered Mama. This was the Noble 
Founder of the little Ramon’s school, and instantly he began to 
pipe in shrill excitement—‘ Prince of the Peace— Viva, viva, viva ! 
—Father of Infancy—Honour to his country——’ Here Mama, 
usually so kind, interfered and swept him furiously back into the 
‘house. For the cry of the mob below was, ‘Death to the chori- 
cero!’ and it was rushing to sack the house recently presented to 
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the Prince by the obsequious city, and to publicly burn his goods 
and chattels 

In all Madrid we hear no voice but that childish voice, uncon- 
sciously just, raised in his defence. He meantime was hiding 
from death in a garret at Aranjuez. This was the end of Godoy’s 
greatness. Thirty years later the child, grown a man, sought him 
out in the Paris lodging where he lived obscurely, branded by his 
countrymen as a traitor, while his deadly enemy, Ferdinand VIL., 
who had grovelled before Napoleon with every circumstance of 
infamy, reigned in his stead. Don Ramon soothed the fallen 
favourite with reminiscences of his patronage of science, education, 
and the arts, and a comparison both just and flattering between 
his rule and the black tyranny of the Spanish Restoration. ‘Ah!’ 
sighed the poor old man, ‘how I should like to take one more 
turn on the Prado before I die!’ But the wish was unfulfilled. 
He died in the Paris lodging in the year 1851, when the curtain 
was just being rung up on the tragi-comedy of the second Empire 
and Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort were opening the 
Great Exhibition. Already to those about him the days of 
powdered hair and satin breeches, when he had climbed to power 
up the backstairs of a Queen, were mere history, as remote as 
the days of ruff and fardingale and the amours of Henry IV. To 
the old man himself the figures and faces that crowded on his 
memory, Maria Luisa, the foolish King, the empty strutting 
crowd of lords and ladies, the many-coloured life of old Madrid, 
must have often seemed no more than ‘shadows of a dream.’ 

Goya painted all that world of his, and also the passing of it. 
He saw it many ways, painted it here solemnly with a veiled con- 
tempt, there in open and bitter mockery, again with mere delight 
in the beauty and gaiety of fair and carnival and wayside places. 
In this Exhibition of 1900 we see it through his eyes, yet in a 
way in which he himself can hardly have seen it. Here are they 
marshalled, the proud nobles of Spain, who stood at the head of 
affairs and society when first Goya was painter to the Court. 
What vacuous pieces of pomposity! What physically and men- 
tally poor creatures! The ladies and gentlemen of Sir Joshua 
and the rest are not only on a higher plane as human beings, but 
they are incomparably finer animals. ‘The blame might here be 
thought to rest with Goya, whose genius, it might be said, had 
little affinity for nobility of form or air. Are there not certain 
painters of our own day who paint clever but indefinably libellous 
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portraits of our contemporaries? But the writers bear him out, 
Salvandy speaks of the Frenchmen who poured into Spain in their 
first character of friends and allies as moving like giants among 
the courtiers of Charles and Maria Luisa. Beckford visited 
Aranjuez in 1795, and wrote with enthusiasm of ‘the animal 
creation’ there—the droves of cream-coloured horses frisking 
under the alders, and ‘mighty cows in a green meadow, 
ruminating in peace.’ But he added: ‘If the race of grandees 
could by judicious crossing be sustained as successfully, Spain 
would not have to lament her present scurvy, ill-favoured gene- 
ration of nobility. Should they be suffered to dwindle much 
longer and accumulate estates and diseases by eternal inter- 
marriages in the same family, I expect to see them on all fours 
before the next century is much advanced in its course.’ ‘The 
Court,’ he writes again, ‘is expected . . . shoals of gamblers and 
ladies of easy virtue of all ranks, ages, and descriptions.’ 

To-day, when we are no longer blindly enamoured of Liberty—- 
because, after all, Liberty only means a clean slate, and every 
nation writes something different upon it—when we are inclined 
to blame plutocracy and the newspapers for the disorders of 
society, it is perhaps well to look back on the social output of 
despotisms. It is agreed that the policy of Louis XIV. in forcing 
his nobles willy-nilly to neglect their estates and revolve in a 
circle of expensive frivolity about their royal sun, ended in the 
social and financial ruin of France. In Spain the despotism of the 
Court had behind and above it the despotism of the Inquisition ; 
and in Spain, too, there was, there is, a certain Oriental spirit which 
was not to be driven out by Philip IV. with the unhappy Moriscos. 
The life of a Spaniard of good birth seems commonly to have 
contained nothing but gossip, gambling, and love-making, varied 
sometimes by the pursuit of office, or rather the salary and per- 
quisites of office. The royal family continued to be sportsmen, 
but the beau of Madrid preferred the pursuit of the Maja in her 
plebeian haunts to that of deer or red-legged partridges through 
the grey rocks and sullen ilex scrub of the table-land under the 
gaunt Sierra. The Majo and the Maja were the ‘mashers,’ male 
and female, of the people, and society just then turned a good 
deal to low life to relieve the monotony of high life, the sensations 
of which were all used up. The beautiful Spanish dances—now, 
alas! almost completely ousted by the teetotum waltz—were then 
danced constantly and enthusiastically at the best houses, and 
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usually in the Majo costume. ‘As I expected to dance,’ says 
Beckford, telling of a ball at a great house to which he had been 
invited, ‘I put on my dancing dress, that of a Majo, with ties and 
: trimmings, redecilla (that is, hair-net) and all.’ 

And if aristocratic swains contended for the smiles of the Maja, 
it was whispered that great ladies could be equally condescending ; 
which brings me to the Duchess of Alva. Goya appears to me only 
once to have painted a beautiful portrait of a beautiful lady, and that 
is his full-length portrait of the Duchess of Alva. Her figure, very 
slight yet perfectly rounded, has the true Spanish elegance. She 
wears a creamy white muslin dress with a delicate embroidery of 
: gold on the hem of the skirt, a rich red sash, a red velvet bow on 
her breast, and a coral necklace ; and the little white dog trotting 
in front of her has a coral-coloured ribbon neatly tied round his 
little white leg. The figure stands against a grey and tawny- 
background, while the small brilliant face has for its background 
that wealth of dark hair for which her Grace was famous, frizzed 
and curled in a fashion at once wild and elaborate, and adorned 
with a red rosette. This was the woman whose wit and beauty 
dazzled, whose eccentric loves astonished, a society not easily 
astonished. She had the good fortune hardly to survive her youth, 
for it was that kind of youth for whose triumphs Time and the 
world take vengeance. The principal scandal concerning her 
was that she preferred a torero to the well-born men from whom 
she might have chosen a cortejo. Close by her hangs the portrait 
of the famous torvero Romero. One imagines that for a matador 
there are only two ways of killing a bull—killing it well and 
killing it badly. But the art is finer than that. Romero had one 
school of bull-killing, Costillares another, and the amateurs of 
each contended with as fierce an earnestness as Wagnerites and 
anti-Wagnerites. 

The successful torero is still a hero as well as a wealthy man 
in the Spain of to-day, and women, not always Spanish women, 
will sometimes admire him too fervently. Romero’s head is not 
only handsome—it wears a frank and hardy young face, with an 
air of strength and alertness of mind as well as of body. If the 
torero of the Duchess was like that, her taste was not amiss in 
preferring him to noblemen such as Beckford describes. Scandal 
also coupled her name with that of Goya. M. Yriarte in his 
romantic life of the painter tells a tale of her snatching him 
away from his post at the Court on a wild sudden journey to her 
13—65 
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castle in the provinces, where he lay hid for months, counting 
‘the world well lost.’ The French biographer believed himself 
to have discovered a sketch-book which told in detail the whole 
history of this Passionate Pilgrimage. But Goya was always 
erratic in his movements, never strictly observant of his Court 
duties ; and later Spanish writers do not find the same story in 
the sketch-book. However that may be, the Duchess certainly 
came to Goya’s studio to have that pretty little face of hers 
painted in the most literal sense, whereby, as the portrait more 
than hints, a certain dollish hardness was given to it. An auto- 
graph letter from Goya to a friend, exhibited among the drawings, 
recounts this odd proof of intimacy with a vulgar, chuckling 
pride, hardly suggestive of the favoured lover. Whatever the 
facts—and really they are of no possible consequence—the 
Duchess of Alva’s name was freely given to all unidentified 
figures of ladies in Goya’s pictures and drawings. A lady talking 
to a man must surely be the Duchess with Goya; a lady 
in mysterious converse with a bull-fighter was of course the 
Duchess and her torero; last, the figure now rightly entitled 
La Maja disnuda was styled a portrait of the Duchess. Here 
was an aspersion on her character of which the Duchess had 
a right to complain. There is an undeniable likeness—this it 
may be presumed was (roya’s favourite type; but the Duchess 
of Alva is after all a great lady, and the Maja a woman of the 
gutter. The superficial resemblance and the strange step taken 
by Godoy in having the picture put out of sight in one of 
the Government offices, sufficiently: account for the idea that 
the Duchess posed for it. But it may be conjectured that 
Godoy considered the picture an outrage on the public morals, 
for, even so short a time ago as when M. Yriarte wrote of it, 
it was kept in a kind of seclusion. The standard of propriety 
differs from age to age as it does from country to country, 
and probably those Spanish contemporaries of Goya whose con- 
versation brought a blush to the cheek of the travelling 
Frenchman—not to mention the Englishman—would be genuinely 
horrified could they revisit the light of day in a modern picture 
exhibition. Goya was, for evil as well as for good, a realist in an 
age of classical convention, and he painted a clever portrait of the 
Maja which even to-day shocks us. 

Close to La Maja disnuda always hangs its pretty companion 
picture, La Maja echada, the Maja dressed. But the costume 
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she wears is not that of a Maja, and though I have often heard it 
commented upon I have never heard it explained. Besides an 
ordinary short bolero, she wears a kind of combination garment 
with Turkish trousers in white lawn or muslin, tied round the 
ankles and all about with narrow pink ribbons. A hundred years 
ago an Englishman in Spain gave a description of the under- 
clothing worn by Spanish ladies exactly corresponding to this 
costume of the Maja’s. It must have been a survival of the 
under-dress of Oriental women, which it closely resembles. Any- 
how, it cannot have been universal, as in these pictures of ladies 
in walking dress their neat ankles are plainly seen under the 
short black basquina. 

If Goya wrote history unconsciously when he painted the 
foolish faces of Spanish princes and nobles, in his Caprichos he 
deliberately satirised the powers that were, including that 
greatest of all, the Church. Already poor Spain had her yearly 
deficit, her heavy and vexatious system of taxation; and the 
nobles and the Church, which owned a very large proportion of 
the whole country, contributed little or nothing to the exchequer. 
Goya drew a donkey climbing on the back of a man, and saying 
in the words of a Spanish proverb—‘ Carry me, thou that canst 
not.’ Charles IV. he drew as a foolish, dishevelled old man, 
asleep on a chair, while behind him the house is catching fire. 
But the old man was kindly if imbecile, and when the Inquisition 
would have suppressed the Caprichos he protected the artist, 
who, tongue in cheek, wrote him platitudinous explanations of 
the accused drawings. What? That old wretch half tumbling 
from the chair, his revered Sovereign? That blazing room 
behind an allusion to the royal hearth or to the state of Spain ? 
Certainly not. The picture is designed to illustrate the dangers 
of drunkenness. And so forth. 

Here, in the Goya Exhibition, the Donkey and the Man stand 
face to face. Don Luis, Cardinal of Bourbon, Prince and Church- 
man, fitly represents the two classes the Donkey symbolised. 
How foolishly the little white face peaks among his resplendent 
scarlets! The Man, too, is apparent—but which is the individual 
that most fitly represents him? Meléndez Valdés is here and 
Moratin. There is no lack of intelligence, of fine human expression, 
among these faces of famous writers which look from the walls, or 
among others of the educated middle class whom Goya painted. 
But this class was new in Spain, half foreign because nurtured on 
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foreign ideas, and therefore unable to unite their intelligence to 
the simple heroism of the people, or even to use it effectually in 
their country’s business. Whether as Josefinos, Afrancesados— 
that is partisans of France—or as members of Spanish Juntas, 
their political wisdom was limited to the advocacy of an unreason- 
able number of reasonable reforms and the construction of 
meritorious Constitutions—unacceptable to the entire country. 
That many of their best died in exile was not the worst woe 
wrought by their ineptitude, for twice over it was largely respon- 
sible for the easy triumph of the unspeakable Ferdinand VII. 
These represent the distilled Intellect of the Man; and one 
turns from them to the heroic figure which sums up his high- 
hearted courage, his selfless devotion, his unstained honour. 
Here Goya, in his fanatical search for character, has laid bare 
nothing common, nothing mean. He does not even show us a 
peasant coarseness in El Empecinado, the guerilla chief. How 
gallantly he stands there fronting posterity, in a moment of triumph 
surely, dressed in his red brigadier’s uniform! A stalwart man, 
he looks the world in the face with frank eyes in a ruddy brown 
face, simple as a child’s, yet robustly intelligent. The chivalry of 
Spain survived in this Juan Martin, this peasant, bearing no 
nobler sobriquet than El Empecinado, the Muddy Man—a nick- 
name given to the inhabitants of his pais in allusion to its muddy 
pools. Amid almost universal corruption he was scrupulously 
honest, and never asked reward for himself ; and when there was 
between Frenchmen and Spaniards a dreadful rivalry in cruelty 
he was humane even to his own hurt. Not content with fighting 
the foreign foes of his country, he kept order in the district round 
Segovia, dispersing whenever he was able the robber bands which, 
under pretence of patriotism, preyed on the ruined population. 
Much he did and much more he might have done, had it not been 
for the inveterate separatism of the Spaniard, which made the 
greater part of his men refuse to leave their native province to 
co-operate with the army elsewhere. His letters in reply to 
General Hugo and to his own countryman Salis, who endeavoured 
to seduce him from his allegiance, are perfect in their dignity and 
poignant also in their unconscious irony when read by the light 
of things to come. ‘As to your King,’ he writes to the Josefino, 
‘T know not his virtues, but I cannot forget those of my beloved 
Ferdinand VII.’ Some fifteen years later his ‘ beloved Ferdinand 
VIL.’ not only refused to spare his life, but permitted him to be 
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shamefully tortured in an iron cage for months before his sentence 
was carried out. On his way to execution the Empecinado per- 
ceived his sword, the very sword with which he had so gloriously 
served Spain, borne by a swaggering captain of gendarmes. 
Strength came upon him as upon Samson in the house of the 
Philistines. He broke from his guards and rushed upon the 
man. A frightful struggle ensued ; and some say the Empecinado 
was killed with bayonets, others that he was arrastrado, or 
dragged by the neck along the street till he was dead. 

And yonder hangs the face of Ferdinand the Desired, for whom 
not only the Empecinado but all noble Spain fought bravely, 
suffered terribly, prayed passionately. It is like his mother’s, 
only worse, as the face of a bad woman must be ona man. He 
was not among his subjects when they drove the usurper, the 
Intrusive King, from his throne. He was in adungeon-—or rather 
in a luxurious country-house—in France. While they fought he 
fenced, while they suffered he amused himself, and while they 
prayed he beslavered the feet of his treacherous captor with pro- 
testations of his inalterable servility and congratulations on 
victories over his own loyal Spaniards. The captivity and restora- 
tion of Maria Luisa’s son seems a page of history written by 
Mephistopheles to make heroic deeds things for derision. It 
inclines us favourably to the opportunism of Goya, who stuck to 
his post as Court Painter with the persistence of an artistic Vicar 
of Bray. He had painted too many Spanish royalties to worry 
about them. What he made of the comparatively respectable 
Bonaparte king whose unloving subjects called him Joey Bottle 
and the One-eyed, we do not know. His head once figured in a 
large dull allegorical picture, of which I forget the subject, but it 
was afterwards painted out. It was during his reign that Goya 
drew the terrible series of drawings called ‘The Horrors of War.’ 
He dared not publish them, although they are rather a photo- 
graphic transcript of facts—‘ I saw it,’ he writes on one of them— 
than a polemic. There is the poor peasant seized by French 
soldiers, forced backwards, the rope round his neck, to be hurriedly 
strung up on a gnarled and stunted tree, ‘ Porqué ?’—*‘ Why ? ’"— 
the legend beneath, and Porqué on every line of the bewildered, 
despairing face. But there, too, is a picture of the same stunted 
tree, or one very much like it, horribly adorned with the mutilated 
remains of the invading soldiery. 

After all, not even a poet has as good a right as a painter to 
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isolate himself in his art, to refuse to recognise many things 
which are of importance to others as of importance to him. 
Ferdinand returned, breathing fire and slaughter against every 
one who had even tacitly recognised the Intrusive King he had 
himself recognised. Goya appeared at Court as usual. ‘ You 
deserve to be hanged,’ said the King; ‘but as you are a great 
painter you shall be spared and shall paint our portrait instead.’ 
Ferdinand has been blamed for this observation, but surely 
here the Bourbon blood did itself credit. One knows that the 
Desired would really have liked to hang Goya, and that the sacrifice 
he made to Art in not doing so was considerable. If our 
excellent George III. had wanted to hang the President of the 
Royal Academy, would he have spared to do so because Sir 
Joshua was a great painter? I trow not. 

In return for this clemency Goya made a fine equestrian 
portrait of the restored King. The dignity of it belongs, properly 
speaking, neither to Ferdinand nor to Goya, who simply trans- 
ferred the pattern of his equestrian portraits from Velasquez. 
But to use a great tradition worthily is no mean achievement. 

Among these portraits by Goya one is conspicuous by its 
absence: the portrait of Arthur Wellesley. When the victor 
of Salamanca entered Madrid in triumph, Goya, though he must 
still have been nominally Court Painter to King Joseph, was 
quite prepared to paint the General on the other side. Thereby 
hangs a tale, which, however, says nothing about a small red 
chalk head of Wellington now in the British Museum, which 
from its singular unlikeness I should judge to represent some 
first and erroneous impression rather than a study from the life. 
The characteristic nose is unobserved, the hair flat and square on 
the forehead, while the eyes have adeep and distant look sug- 
gesting the wide-winged genius of Napoleon rather than the 
pedestrian mind of Arthur Wellesley. The story of the stormy 
sitting of the Iron Duke in the great painter’s studio is doubted 
by the youngest school of Spanish Goya critics, but for no par- 
ticular reason that I can ascertain. M. Yriarte’s romance has set 
their nerves on edge until they are ready to persuade themselves 
that the hot-blooded painter was a sweet character, yielding, 
amiable, chaste. For Goya’s irascibility with his sitters, even 
when these were the fine ladies with whom he was usually so 
gallant, M. Yriarte says he has the testimony of eye-witnesses, 
and it was from the mouth of an eye-witness that Mesonero 
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Romanos took the story of the quarrel between the great general 
and the great painter. 

The scene was the Quinta or farmhouse of Goya, on the banks 
of the Manzanares, just without Madrid. The Quinta still 
partially exists, but let the pilgrim be warned and leave it 
unvisited. It may be that he will wander long under a scorch- 
ing sun in a desolate region of rubbish-heaps, ugly little houses 
springing up and dreary little quintas tumbling down. It may 
be he will be more fortunate and find the real Quinta of Goya at 
once. In any case he will be sorry he did it. The large 
surrounding garden and orchard have been destroyed, the 
paintings removed, and part of the house pulled down. Nothing 
remains but a sordid little wine-shop on a bad high road. Yet 
to this particular point on the earth’s surface many persons, 
both the beautiful and the celebrated, once resorted, and among 
them the destined conqueror of Waterloo. It was probably 
at the moment of reaction when Vellintén, Belintén, Vellistén, 
FE] Lord, as he was indifferently called by the Spaniards, was making 
himself unpopular in Madrid. The Liberator had been welcomed 
by the city with an enthusiasm only less than that which had 
greeted the Empecinado and his gallant band. But the British 
General studied neither the feelings nor the social customs of 
his allies, and by his Order of the Day—simple and business- 
like, but in the eyes of the Madrilefios ‘ worthy of the ferocious 
Murat ’—and his disregard of the many courtesies shown him, he 
speedily made himself disliked. 

In the Quinta, then, waits the proud irascible Spanish 
painter, accustomed to be treated by kings and nobles with a 
deference at that time not accorded to genius in England, his 
temper, too, hardly improved by his terrible infirmity—deafness so 
hopeless that he could not hear a cannon fired at four paces from 
him. To him enters the haughty uneducated Briton, busy doubt- 
less, grudging the hour which was all Goya required to sketch 
in a portrait, and regarding the painter-fellow as a kind of trades- 
man, bound to supply goods as per order. Alava, Wellington’s 
. Spanish friend, was there, and also a young man, Goya’s son. 
When Goya had worked at the sketch awhile, he showed it to the 
Duke. Obviously Wellington was no more competent to give an 
opinion on a picture than Goya was to plan a campaign, but this 
does not seem to have struck him. He called the thing a daub, 
emphasising his uncomplimentary remarks with gestures and 
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desiring Goya’s son to repeat them to the painter. The son 
declined to do so, and, together with Alava, endeavoured to reason 
with the strange art-critic; in vain. El Lord’s contempt only 
became more vocal. Meantime the deaf man watched, with 
thunder lowering on the massive brow, a stormy out-thrust of the 
big under-lip, the very mane 'of him electric with rage. Now 
El Lord clapped on his hat and haughtily, without further civility, 
prepared to depart. Then the storm burst. <A brace of loaded 
pistols happened to be upon the table : Goya seized them and leapt 
towards the Duke. Wellington’s hand flew to his sword: Alava 
just succeeded in hurling himself between them, while the son 
struggled with his father, endeavouring to tear the pistols from 
his hands. So in towering wrath the victor of Salamanca was 
hustled out of the house of the yet more infuriated painter. 

Many years later, when the Duke had reached the height of 
his fame as a soldier and his power as a statesman, his elder 
brother, the Marquis of Wellesley and Viceroy of Ireland, would 
from time to time turn to a young gentleman in waiting upon 
him, and remark in tones confidentially emphatic : ‘ Charles Blank, 
my brother Arthur is an ass!’ Was this merely one of those 
nursery prejudices which we all of us find it so very hard to live 
down? Or was there really something in it? The demeanour 
of the Iron Duke in Madrid, among friends and allies, was foolish 
with a folly easily pardoned by Britons, because, as has recently 
been said, it is so fatally common among them—the folly of 
Contempt. 

















TIMES AND MANNERS. 


O MEN of old, whose classic deeds 
(Performed by Greek or ancient Roman) 
The painful student daily reads 
In Mommsen, Abbott, Grote, and Oman,— 
Although our theories about 
The Good and Beautiful be truer, 
Yet sometimes I’m inclined to doubt 
If we be better off than you were! 


The methods you employed in war 
Were quite superfluously gory, 

Your views of Law and Order far 
More rude than those of any Tory; 

The way you used a captured foe 
Was the reverse of philanthropic : 

Your sentiments were crude, I know, 
On this and every other topic: 


You did not strive to calm the storm 
Of simple elemental passions, 
But dealt with men who planned Reform 
In singularly drastic fashions, 
And when defeated at the poll 
Or foiled in some forensic quarrel, 
Employed the Dagger and the Bowl 
In ways which seem to us immoral. 


And worse than this (if really true 

The scenes which annalists describe are) 
I know you dined at half-past two, 

I know you mixed your wine with Tiber: 
I know that you on couches lay 

In most uncomfortable poses, 
And—why, ’twere difficult to say— 





You crowned your perfumed heads with roses ; 
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You drank as deep as any fish: 

You must have been as strong as horses! 
A peacock was your favourite dish— 

You went and bathed between the courses: 
Yet none that e’er I read about, 

Hero or sage, in periods classic, 
By reason of ancestral gout 

Forewent that extra glass of Massic. 


Then, should a too luxurious fare 

Sow sickness’ seeds (which was but seldom), 
A vow or inexpensive prayer 

At once effectively expelled ’em: 
Not yet the boons that Science brings, 

No microbes yet could vex and plague you: 
At worst, you died of common things, 

A fever or perhaps an ague. 


How changed the modern’s lot from yours ! 

Daily do specialists affright his 
Inquiring mind with scores and scores 

Of things that end in death, and -dtis: 
Of ailments new with newer terms 

At Science’ feet we’re always learning, 
With wholly unsuspected germs 

Awaiting us at every turning. 


"Twas hard undoubtedly to be 
Beheaded by a tyrant’s minions, 
Because you chanced to disagree 
With his tyrannical opinions : 
Yet, when I view the countless swarm 
Of troubles new that maim and kill us, 
Proscription seems a lesser harm 
Than Medicine with a fresh bacillus! 


O men of old! your ways, I own, 
Were harsher far than ours and rougher : 
Still,—had you but by prescience known 
What complicated ills we suffer, 
Would you have longed to share our plight, 
And tread our path by Truth enlightened ? 
I cannot say. Perhaps you might: 
And then, again, perhaps you mightn’t ! 


A. D. GopLey. 














UP AT THE ’LOTMENTS. 


OLD Joseph Frisby stood at his garden gate one fine bright 
evening in early spring. A dirty, disreputable-looking old vaga- 
bond was he, a frequenter of the ‘ Pure Drop,’ ‘ The True Lovers’ 
Knot,’ ‘The Three Choughs,’ and every such place of entertain- 
ment within reach of his tottering old legs. This evening he was 
perforce sober, for he had not possessed a penny that he could 
call his own for several months, and the landlords of the above- 
named hostelries had unanimously declined to give him credit. 
As he stooped over the rickety gate, his lean bent old figure clad 
in a tattered linen coat that had once been white, and nether 
garments of inconceivably ancient and patched corduroy, looked 
forlorn and miserable enough; there was even a certain pathos 
in his unwashed, unshaven face, and his small bleared eyes peered 
anxiously out of the network of furrows which surrounded them. 
Every now and then he placed his hand over his ear and turned 
his head as though listening, and by and by the long-expected 
sound for which he had been waiting made itself heard. The 
back door of the neighbouring cottage closed with a bang, and a 
man came quickly round the house and down the tiny flagged 
path through the little garden, which was already bright with 
primroses and double daisies, and passed through a gate similar 
to that on which Joseph was leaning. He was a wiry elderly 
man, with a fresh-coloured face framed in iron-grey whiskers. 
His garments were very similar to those worn by Frisby, except 
that they possessed the merit of being clean. He carried a 
basketful of potatoes, and a spade and fork rested on his shoulder. 

‘Good evenin’, neighbour,’ said Joseph, straightening himself, 
and looking eagerly at him. ‘Ye be goin’ up to the ‘lotments, 
Id ‘low?’ 

‘Aye, said the other, glancing round, but without slackening 
his pace. ‘I’m off to the ‘lotments—pretty late, too; I must 
hurry.’ 

‘Nay now, bide a bit ; I want to speak to ye a minute, Jim. 
Tard! I’ve waited here nigh upon an hour.’ 

‘Oh, an’ did ye?’ said the man called Jim, coming unwillingly 
back. 
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‘Aye. Ye see ‘tis this way. Neighbour Cross, I haven’t 
touched a drap this three months, very near.’ 

‘Han’t ye? Well, I’m glad on’t. I’m teetottle myself, an 
"tis the only way to get along, I do believe. I’m trewly glad to 
hear ye han’t had no drunks lately, Joe. Now that ye say so 
I do call to mind noticin’ that ye’ve been a-walkin’ uncommon 
straight—aye, ’tis quite a while since you was found in a ditch, 
‘tis sure, and ye haven’t been run in not this year, I don’t 
think.’ 

‘Aye,’ agreed Joseph, with modest pride. ‘ Ye’re quite right, 
Jim; I haven’t been run in this year,’ 

He paused, rubbing his hands slowly together, and eyeing the 
well-filled basket of ‘ sets.’ 

‘We're gettin’ help from the parish now,’ he resumed, ‘ else 
we couldn’t make out at all. My pore wife, ye see, she’s reg’lar 
crippled, an’ not able to do nothin’, an’ I’m not fit for much— 
I’m falterin’, neighbour, an’ farmers hereabouts has a bad opinion 
on me for some raison or another—I can scarcely ever get a day’s 
work.’ 

‘Tis very onfart’nate for ’ee, Joe; tis that. But yer luck 
will change very like. We must ’ope it will. Well, I must be 
gettin’ along.’ 

‘Ye be goin’ to plant yer taters,’ persisted Joseph; and 
stretching out his lean old hand he took hold of the basket. 
‘Them be real fine taters, neighbour; chock full of eyes. Lard! 
if I had but a few of these I’d soon plant my bit of garden.’ 

‘ Haven’t ye got none this year?’ inquired Jim, visibly 
stiffening. 

‘Not a single one, an’ no cabbage neither. I’m terribly badly 
off this year—I don’t know however me an’ the poor body inside 
"ll get on. Nota bit o’ green stuff, an’ not a set to put in the 
ground. Three-an’-six a week is every penny we have to look 
to, an’ ye may think it don’t go very far. Bread an’ tea, bread 
an’ tea, an’ not so much as a drop o’ milk to’t. My missus, 
she’s that cute along o’ me likin’ a drap now and then, she 
wouldn’t let the Union folk give it us in money—we jest hev 
an order for half a pound o’ tea once a week, an’ we takes out the 
rest in bread. Ah dear! a body has to be clever to live on it, I 
can tell ‘ee.’ 

He paused, leered insinuatingly in his neighbour’s face, and 
finally murmured, still fingering the basket ; 
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‘If ye was to let me have a few of these now, neighbour, I 
could pay ye back 7’ th’ autumn.’ 

Jim dexterously twisted his property away from the trembling 
hand. 

‘So that’s what ye’re at!’ he cried. ‘Nay, nay, Joe; I’ve 
had enough o’ your payin’ back. I know what that manes. You 
an’ yer missus ‘ud make yer dinner off ‘em, if ye didn’t chop the 
lot for a drink straight off.’ 

‘No, no,’ pleaded Joe, almost tearfully ; ‘’tis too bad to say 
such things, an’ take a pore man’s character away. I'll gi’e ye 
me Bible oath—dang me, an’ everythin’ reg’lar by the Book— 
that I'd put ’em straight in the ground, Jim Cross.’ 

‘ Well, I can’t spare the taters, anyhow,’ grumbled Jim. ‘I’m 
a pore man an’ have to purvide for mysel’ an’ my family. I’m 
sorry I can’t obleege ye, but so ’tis.’ 

He walked off, leaving poor old Joe staring blankly after him. 

By and by a light quick tread was heard approaching from 
the opposite direction, and a dapper-looking young fellow 
rounded the corner of the lane, whistling to himself as he 
advanced. He, too, carried a fork, and a half-filled sack was 
flung over his shoulder. 

‘Goin’ up to the ‘lotments ?’ inquired Joseph falteringly. 

‘Yes, I’ve jest knocked off work, an’ am goin’ up there for an 
hour or two before dark. Fine evenin’, Mr. Frisby.’ 

‘ Aye, sure,’ said Joseph. ‘ Ye’ve got a grand sackful there, Jan.’ 

‘Tis a big piece to fill up, Mr. Frisby. We han’t got above 
half enough o’ our own. We'll have to buy some.’ 

‘I haven’t got one to put in my bit o’ ground,’ said Joseph 
impressively. ‘What do ye think of that, Jan Domeny? Not 
one ; no, nor not so much as a stalk o’ cabbage.’ 

‘Well now,’ said Jan, ‘’tis very sad, that, Mr. Frisby. <A 
sorrowful tale, indeed. Mayhap Parson ’ud help ye.’ 

‘Nay, returned Joseph lugubriously ; ‘ we be chapel folk, 
an’ Parson he says he han’t got no faith in me.’ 

‘Well, ’tis terrible onfart’nate for ’ee, I’m sure,’ returned Mr. 
Domeny unconcernedly. ‘ But bad times can’t laist for ever. 
There’s comfort in that, Mr. ‘Frisby. The Lard trumpets the 
wind to the sore lamb, as Scriptur’ says.’ ° 

Having delivered himself of this edifying aphorism, young 
Jan Domeny hoisted his sack a little higher up on his shoulder, 
and strode on. 
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‘They be all alike,’ muttered Joe to himself; ‘they be a 
stony-hearted lot. Not one among ’em ’ud gi’e a man a helpin’ 
hand. Dang ’em all!’ cried Joe, and he thumped upon the 
gate. 

He turned and shuffled slowly towards the house, pushing 
open the door. A little old woman was sitting, propped up by 
pillows, in an armchair near the hearth.- She was almost crippled 
by rheumatism, yet managed in some inexplicable way to preserve 
a tolerable appearance of neatness and cleanliness, both in her 
own person and in such of her surroundings as came within reach 
of her poor distorted fingers. The hearth was tidy, for instance, 
and the kitchen utensils and crockery on the little dresser behind 
her chair were bright and clean. It must be supposed that her 
husband, who would have been much the better for a share of her 
attention, kept himself systematically out of reach. 

‘Well?’ she inquired, eagerly looking up as he entered. 

‘Well, ’tain’t a bit o use. They'll none o’ them do a thing 
for me.’ 

Mrs. Frisby sighed. ‘Come, sit down anyhow,’ she said, 
‘Supper’s ready, an’ the tea’s drawed beautiful.’ 

Joe shambled over and sat down. His wife, leaning painfully 
forward in her chair, moved the little brown teapot from the 
hob to the table, and then stooping again with yet more difficulty 
took up a plateful of dry toast and proffered it to the old 
man. 

‘There!’ she said. ‘I made ye that for a bit o’ a change. 
The fire was burnin’ up so clear an’ nice, I jist thought I’d do it. 
"Twill be a nice change for ’ee, Joseph—twill sure.’ 

She spoke in a high quavering voice, peering anxiously the 
while at her spouse. 

He took a piece of toast and turned it over; then broke off a 
bit and flung it on the table. 

‘Tis as hard as flint, woman,’ he said indignantly. ‘Where 
d’ye think I can find teeth to bite en ?’ 

‘Nay now, ‘tis not so ’ard as that comes to, urged she. ‘I 
can bite en, an’ I han’t got a single tooth left. Sop it in yer tea, 
do ’ee now, an’ it'll slip down nice.’ 

‘Slip down, indeed! It ’ud want a bit o’ butter, or a bit 0’ 
graise for that. But here us be—two old ancient folks as has 
lived in this parish man an’ wife for fifty-two year, an’ they’ll not 
so much as gi’e us a tater,’ 
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‘Yes, a tater ‘ud be nice, sure,’ quavered the old woman. ‘ It 
’ud be very nice.’ 

‘Or a bit o’ green stuff ’ud be nice,’ went on Frisby emphati- 
cally. ‘I could eat this bread if they'd gi’e I a bit o’ green to 
put tot. But no, ’tis “Go away, I’ve nothin’ for ’ee” all round. 
There’s every man an’ bwoy in the place workin’ up at the ’lot- 
ments gettin’ the taters into the ground as fast as ever they can 
stick ’em. If they was to gi’e us half a dozen each they'd never 
miss it, an’ I could get my bit o’ ground planted up. But no, 
they be all took up wi’ theirselves—never a thought for we.’ 

Mrs. Frisby rubbed her shrivelled hands together, and sighed. 

‘ Ah, ’tis hard,’ she said ; ‘’tis hard, sure.’ 

And then silence fell between the old couple, and each con- 
sumed their meagre fare without any great appearance of appetite. 

Presently Joseph set down his cup, pushed back his chair, and 
stood up. 

‘Where be goin’?’ asked his wife querulously. ‘I never seed 
such a fidget of a man.’ 

‘I’m goin’ up to the ‘lotments,’ he responded curtly. 

‘Laive me a pail o’ water first, do, so as I can be washin 
up. I reckoned ye’d ha’ helped me a bit to-night—rheumaties 
is terrible bad.’ 

Joseph took up the pail without a word and went out; 
presently an excruciating creaking and squeaking was heard as 
he turned the rusty handle of the windlass, After some time 
he hobbled back, the water splashing from the overflowing bucket 
at every step. 

‘Dear! what a mess the man d’ make!’ groaned Mrs. Frisby, 
‘Carry it studdy, for the Lard’s sake. Now sit down, do ’ee, an’ 
gi’e me a hand.’ 

‘Nay, I’m off, responded her lord in surly tones; and in 
another moment the garden gate creaked on its hinges, and his 
departing steps fell heavily on the lane outside. 

This somewhat circuitous path led first past a horse-pond, 
then skirted the beautifully kept churchyard, with the ancient, 
ivy-grown edifice in the centre. Then it darted off at an abrupt 
angle, apparently to avoid encroaching on the farm premises in 
the rear of the church, where the picturesque building which had 
once been a tithe-barn was now devoted to humbler purposes. 
The lane ceased at its junction with the high road, but crossing 
the latter, and following the footpath for a little way, Joseph 
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came to another lane which, after a few hundred yards, became 
a steep ascent. 

The blackthorn was still in flower here and there in the 
hedges, which accounted, as the country folk would have said, 
for the peculiarly keen and chilly quality of the evening blast ; 
but the twisted twigs of the more genial hawthorn were powdered, 
as it were, with a delicate dust of green. Trailing tendrils of 
honeysuckle were already in full leaf, and young saplings of elder 
stretched out slender bare limbs tufted at the ends with crimson. 
Downy catkins, moreover, on many a willow bough gave further 
promise of the rapid approach of the ‘Sweet o’ the Year;’ and 
there were violets in the banks, and here and there a patch of 
primroses, and a glory of dandelions all around. 

But poor old Joe Frisby, as he toiled painfully up the stony 
incline, had no eye for any of these trivialities; his mind was set 
upon more weighty matters—he was bent, indeed, upon nothing 
less important than an appeal to the community at large. Singly 
the neighbours had rejected and despised his petition ; taken 
collectively they might, for very shame’s sake, be moved to grant 
it. No man, as Joseph dimly felt, likes his individual generosity 
to be overmuch counted upon ; but a whole community— each 
member making quite sure that his neighbour does as much 
as he—may sometimes be persuaded to accede to a claim which 
all alike acknowledge. 

Now voices fell upon his ear, accompanied by the sound of 
spades at work. An opening in the hedge revealed a gate towards 
which Joseph made his way. On the other side lay the allotments, 
narrow strips of ground, most of which were already broken up 
into brown ridges, while a few were still encumbered with the 
lingering stalks of last year’s cabbages, or an untidy growth of 
weeds. On this propitious evening the place seemed alive with 
men and women; some delving, some hoeing, some cutting up 
the ‘sets ’—not a patch of ground but had its occupant. Every 
one was busy and every one seemed merry. Jan Domeny, with coat 
flung off and shirt-sleeves rolled high, was lustily chanting a threc- 
year-old music-hall ditty, which had just found its way to Dorset- 
shire. Further away the bent back of Jim Cross formed a moving 
arch against the sky-line ; a grandchild had joined him, and was 
trotting along beside him carrying the basket of potatoes. 

Joseph stood leaning over the gate for a little while, his 
eyes travelling slowly from one group to another; after long 
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hesitation he passed in and walked deliberately up the grassy 
track which divided two batches of the allotments. Many of the 
workers looked up a moment with a word or nod of recognition, 
and Joseph nodded back, paused as if to speak, hesitated, and then 
went on. At last he reached the centre of the ground, and there 
came to a halt. He took off his battered hat, flourished it to 
attract attention, and began, pitching his quavering voice as high 
as he could: 

‘Neighbours all, ’ve summat to say to ’ee.’ 

‘Hello!’ cried the man nearest to him, straightening himself 
and staring. ‘ Here’s old Joe Frisby turned Methody praicher.’ 

‘Nay, he’ve a-jined the Salvation Army, sure,’ cried another, 
who was himself a regular subscriber to the ‘ War Cry.’ 

‘I know what he’s after, muttered Jan, working away very 
diligently. ‘Don’t you take no heed, none of you.’ 

‘I’ve been countin’ of ye up,’ pursued Joseph, leaning on his 
stick and looking nervously round. ‘Here be twenty chaps 
workin’ in the ’“lotments; aye, twenty chaps, not reckonin’ women 
and childern, an’ ye be all puttin’ in taters. An’ here am I wi’ 
my garden at home waitin’ to be planted, an’ not a bit o’ seed to 
put in it.’ 

‘I telled ‘ee, didn’t I?’ muttered Jan to his nearest neigh- 
bour. ‘I knowed ’twas that he was at.’ 

‘I’ve lived among ye man and bwoy for seventy-five year. 
Aye, an’ my wife an’ me has been wed among ye fifty-two year. 
There she d’ sit at home crippled, poor soul. We’ve nought in 
the world but what parish gives us. Half a pound o’ tea a week, 
an’ some bread. Bread an’ tea, neighbours, bread an’ tea; ’tisn’t 
very satisfyin’ to the innards. Me an’ my wife was never great 
folks for mate, but we d’ like a tater to our dinner, or a bit 0’ green 
stuff. An’ so I’ve ha’ bin thinkin’-——’ 

He looked round again, hesitatingly and pitifully. 

‘’Tis a mortal sight o’ taters as is here among ye between one 
an’ another—aye, a mortal lot. Id’ ‘low ’—again the pause and 
the appealing glance—‘if every man ‘ud spare me a few like I’d 
get two or three ranks made up without any of ye bein’ at much 
loss.’ 

The bystanders looked at each other, then each man glanced 
involuntarily at his own store. None of them were over well 
endowed with this world’s goods, and the calculations of each had 
been made to a nicety. Old Jim Cross continued to work without 
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turning his head, and Jan Domeny smiled somewhat sarcas- 
tically. 

‘Why, ye see ‘tis this way, Joseph,’ said a large mild man, 
with an habitually puzzled expression of countenance; ‘we be 
pore folks, all on us; we’ve a-many little mouths to feed, an’ not 
much to put in’em. An’ what wi’ prices goin’ up an’ rent day 
a-comin’ round so often like, a man’s hand d’ seem to be always in 
his pocket, an’ it’s give, give, an’ pay, pay, ever an’ always, d’ye 
see? Now my taters,’ he cast a calculating eye upon the half- 
filled sack at his feet, ‘they'll not go so far tomake up three ranks 
for ourselves, an’ three ranks is the laist we can do wi’. Aye, wi’ a 
houseful of growin’ childern taters d’ laist—well, I mid say they 
laisses next to no time.’ 

His hearers drew a long breath of relief. If Ed’ard Boyt, who 
was well known to be a poor man with a long family, had been 
imprudently generous, what might not be expected of other 
folks who might be supposed better able to afford him assistance ! 

‘Aye, “tis very trew what Ed’ard says. Charity d’ begin at 
home. It’ud seem a bit ’ard to go a-buyin’ for oneself along of 
helpin’ a neighbour,’ said somebody. 

‘Aye, I d’ ‘low ’tis trew,’ agreed another. 

‘Trew enough, sure!’ chimed in a third. 

‘We be sarry for ’ee,’ summed up a fourth; ‘aye, we be very 
sarry for ’ee, Joseph, but ’tis the onfart’nate natur’ o’ things as 
pore folks d’ have to do the best they can.’ 

Then, amid a general chorus of regretful approval, spades were 
plied, and backs were bent as before. 

Joe shambled back to the gate again, and stood for some time 
leaning over it and staring at the toilers. His face was very red, 
and his loose irregular under-lip trembled. A few furtive glances 
were cast in his direction, but no one spoke, and after a time he 
turned and went down the lane again, his bent form clad in its 
shabby white coat travelling slowly past gap after gap in the hedge 
until it drifted out of the range of vision of the workers. As he 
walked, however, his heart was hot within him with rage and dis- 
appointment and a bitter sense of injustice. 

‘They'll lave me to starve,’ he said to himself; ‘an’ I’ve a-lived 
among ‘em for seventy-five year.’ 

His sense of injury deepened each time that he recalled this 
fact, and he shook his head vengefully. 

As he tcttered on his resentment gradually suggested to him 
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a startling plan of action. He thought of it all the way down 
the lane and across the road, and along by the tithe-barn and 
the church, and by the time he came to the horse-pond his mind 
was made up. 

‘A man must live,’ he said. ‘If other folks won’t help en he 
must help hisself.’ 

There was a fine moon that iiight, and had any one been abroad 
an hour or so after midnight, he would have marked a white 
shape creeping slowly up the lane which led to the allotments, 
and presently entering in at the gate already described, and 
moving from one newly planted patch of ground to another. 

‘Only three from Ed’ard because he’ve a-spoke me fair, mur- 
mured Joseph to himself; ‘an’ I'll not take ’em altogether, 
neither. I wouldn’t lave the pore chap wi’ a great gap in the 
rank,’ 

Joseph dropped something carefully into the sack which he 
arried over his arm, and then he drew together the disturbed 
clods and patted them down. Then waddling along with his legs 
across the drill he cautiously removed another ‘set,’ and then 
another. 

‘That'll do for Ed’ard, he muttered. ‘’Tis for feedin’ the 
pore, so the Lard’ll make it up to en. Now, Jan, I'll take a good 
few from ’ee, because ye be a danged ’ard-‘arted chap. An’ I don’t 
care where I d’ take ’em, nor if it do make gaps—nay, that I don’t. 
Ye’ve a-sowed, an’ ye’ve a-watered, so to speak, Jan, but I @’ 
‘low that it'll sarve ’ee right if the Lard don’t give ’ee no 
increase.’ 

He unearthed the ‘sets,’ taking every precaution, however, to 
make the ground look undisturbed. He went the rounds, in fact, 
till his sack was nearly full, and then beat a retreat, carrying 
home his booty unobserved. 

It chanced that Jim Cross, waking with the dawn, fancied he 
heard the sound of a spade in the next garden. On his way 
to work, a little later on, he observed that a goodly portion of 
Joseph’s patch of ground was indeed freshly dug up. Joseph was 
standing by the gate as usual, and nodded affably as his neigh- 
bour passed. 

‘I see ye’ve a-bin diggin’,’ remarked Jim, pausing with a sur- 
prised expression. ‘ Looks as if ye was a-gettin’ the ground ready 
for taters.’ 

‘Well, an’ maybe I am a-gettin’ the ground ready for taters,’ 
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returned Joseph warmly. ‘I puts my trust where trust be due. 
My fellow creatur’s have a-turned their backs on me, so I 
looks to the Lard. Aye, repeated Joseph, turning up his eyes 
piously, ‘I looks to the Lard for ’elp, Jim Cross. The Lard’ll 
purvide.’ 

Jim was much impressed. 

‘lve put me trust in Providence, pursued Joseph, peering 
at him cautiously out of the corner of his eye; ‘and to show as 
I’ve a-put my trust in Providence, ’m a-gettin’ ready my bit 0’ 
ground. When the Lard sends me them taters, neighbour, he’ll 
find I ready.’ 

Jim looked hard at him, and Joseph folded his arms and looked 
back steadily and mildly. 

‘JT don’t bear ’ee no grudge, Jim,’ he went on. ‘I don’t bear 
nobody no grudge, but I do put my trust in the Lard.’ 

Jim went on his way, scratching his head from time to time, 
and casting back sundry furtive glances at his neighbour, who 
suddenly appeared to him in a new and impressive light. 

When he disappeared Joseph went back to his digging, 
his countenance still wearing an expression of aggrieved 
virtue. After much pondering on his own conduct, and the 
circumstances which had led up to it, he had come to look upon 
himself rather in the light of a martyr, and to consider his 
recent action not only justifiable, but in a certain sense inspired. 
He was, therefore, scarcely surprised when, late that evening, Jim 
Cross came up to him with a deprecating air. 

‘Me an’ a few of ’em yonder have been a-talkin’ about you, 
Joseph,’ he remarked. 

‘Have ye?’ responded Joseph, with an air of lordly uneoncern. 

‘Aye. Us was sayin’ it did seem a bit ard to disapp’int ’ee 
like, when you was so trustful an’ patient, so us agreed as 
we'd try an’ spare ’ee a few “sets” between us. As I did say, the 
Lard’ll make it up to we; an’ I d’ think He will, neighbour.’ 

‘He will, sure,’ agreed Joseph solemnly, as he held out his 
erimy hand for the basket which Jim respectfully tendered him. 

Next came Ed’ard Boyt with a small, a very small bagful, but 
a heart overflowing with good-will. Joseph thanked him for 
his contribution almost with the air of one bestowing a bene- 
diction. 

‘’Tis very well done of ‘ee, Ed’ard; an’ ye'll not be no loser, 
Nay, you'll see how things’ll turn out wi’ ye.’ 
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One after another they came, ending with Jan Domeny, whom 
Frisby received a little distantly, but on the whole forgivingly. 

‘Tis but a pore lot as ye’ve brought me, Jan. I d@’ ‘low as 
Ed’ard Boyt hev done better nor you. Aye, he’ve done very well 
for he, such a pore man as he be, an’ such a long fam’ly as he 


haye.’ 
‘Why, we've a-had to buy, Mr. Frisby,’ returned Jan apolo- 
getically. ‘ But there, [ll see if us can spare a few more, an’ 


fetch ’em round to-morrow.’ 

‘To-morrow ‘Il do very well,’ agreed Joseph generously ; and so 
they parted. 

Then Frisby fell to work with a joyful heart, setting out 
first of all the potatoes which he had purloined, and which he 
had originally designed to ‘plant surreptitiously by night, in- 
tending, when the first shoots made their appearance, to assure 
his neighbours that they had sprung miraculously from the 
ground. ‘This was better: moreover the second edition of ‘sets’ 
was much larger than the first, and he now found himself in a 
position to stock his entire garden. 

‘The Lard ’elps them as ’elps theirselves,’ he said to himself 
once more, as he waded solemnly up and down the drills. 

From that day forward Joseph Frisby was respected by all the 
village folk. Ife had ‘ got religion,’ to begin with—more religion 
than anybody had credited him with, and he had evidently been 
singled out by Heaven for special favours. His crop prospered 
wonderfully ; people were quite amazed to see the marvellous 
return made by their contributions, and were the more astonished 
because other small producers had not found it such a very good 
year for taters. There were many gaps among the ranks at the 
allotments, and it was noticeable that Jan Domeny, in particular, 
had suffered severely. No one was more loud in commiserating 
this misfortune than Joseph Frisby. 

‘The ways of Providence be wonderful, as the Scriptur’s say, 
Jan Domeny,’ he remarked one day. ‘ Aye, ’tis what I often d’ say 
to myself: aman may plant and a man may water, but ‘tis the 
Lard as gives the increase.’ 

‘Well,’ returned Jan, a little grudgingly, ‘I @’ “low that He’ve 
a-gi'ed it to you, Mr. Frisby.’ 

‘He have, Jan; He have!’ agreed Joseph heartily. 
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THROUGH FIRE AND WATER: 


BY FRANK T. BULLEN. 


‘Wuat a clumsy, barrel-bellied old hooker she is, Field!’ 

Thus, closing his telescope with a bang, the elegant chief 
officer of the Mirzapore, steel four-masted clipper ship, of 5,000 
tons burden, presently devouring the degrees of longitude that 
lay between her and Melbourne on the are of a composite great 
circle at the rate of some 360 miles per day. As he spoke he 
cast his eyes proudly aloft at the splendid spread of square sail 
that towered upward to a height of nearly 200 feet. Twenty- 
eight squares of straining canvas, from the courses stretched along 
yards 100 feet or so in length, to the far away sky-sails of 35 
feet head, that might easily be handled by a pair of boys. 

Truly she made a gallant show—the graceful ship in spite 
of her enormous size so perfectly modelled on yacht-like lines 
that, overshadowed as she was by the mighty pyramid of sail, 
the eye refused to convey a due sense of her great capacity. 
And the way in which she answered the challenge of the west 
wind, leaping lightsomely over the league-long ridges of true- 
rolling sea, heightened the illusion by destroying all appearance 
of burden-bearing or cumbrousness. But the vessel which had 
given rise to Mr. Curzon’s contemptuous remark was in truth the 
very antipodes of the Mirzapore. There was scarcely any differ- 
ence noticeable, as far as the contour of the hull went, between 
her bow and stern. Only at the bows a complicated structure of 
massive timbers leaned far forward of the hull, and was terminated 
by a huge ‘fiddle-head.’ This ornament was carved out of a great 
balk of timber, and in its general outlines it bore some faint 
resemblance to a human form, its broad breast lined out with 
rude carving into some device long ago mate illegible by the 
weather ; and at its summit, instead of a human head, a piece of 
scroll-work resembling the top of a fiddle-neck, and giving the 
whole thing its distinctive name. 

The top-hamper of this stubby craft was quite in keeping with 
her hull. It had none of that rakish, carefully aligned set so 
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characteristic of clipper ships. The three masts, looking as if 
they were so huddled together that no room was left to swing the 
yards, had as many kinks in them as a blackthorn stick ; and this 
general trend, in defiance of modern nautical ideas, was forward 
instead of aft. The bowsprit and jibboom looked as if purposely 
designed by their upward sheer to make her appear shorter than 
she really was, and also to place her as a connecting link between 
the Jong-vanished galleasses of Elizabethan days and the snaky 
ships of the end of the nineteenth century. In one respect, 
however, she had the advantage of her graceful neighbour. Her 
sails were of dazzling whiteness, and when, reflecting the rays of 
the sun, they glistened against the deep-blue sky, the effect was 
so fairy-like as to make the beholder forget for a moment the 
ungainliness of the old hull beneath. 

The wind now dropped, in one of its wayward moods, until the 
rapid rush past of the Mirzapore faltered almost to a standstill, 
and the two vessels, scarcely a mile apart, rolled easily on the 
following sea, as if in leisurely contemplation of each other. All 
the Mirzapore’s passengers, 120 of them, clustered along the 
starboard poop-rail, unfeignedly glad of this break in what they 
considered the long monotony of a sailing passage from London 
to the colonies. And these seafarers of fifty-five days, eagerly 
catching their cues from the officers, discussed, in all the hauteur 
of amateur criticism, the various shortcomings of the homely old 
tub abeam. Gradually the two vessels drew nearer, by that 
mysterious impulse common to idly floating things. As the 
different details of the old ship’s deck became more clearly 
definable, the chorus of criticism increased, until one sprightly 
young thing of about forty, who was going out husband-seeking, 
said, ‘Oh, please, Captain James, do tell me what they use a 
funny ship like that for.’ 

‘Well, Miss Williams,’ he replied gravely, ‘yonder vessel is 
one of the fast-disappearing fleet of Yankee whalers, ‘“ spouters,” 
as they love to term themselves. As to her use, if I don’t 
mistake, you will soon have an object-lesson in that which will 
give you something to talk about all the rest of your life.’ And, 
as he spoke, an unusual bustle was noticeable on board of the 
stranger. Four boats dropped from her-davits with such rapidity 
that they seemed to fall into the sea, and as each struck the water 
it shot away from the side as if it had been a living thing. 
An involuntary murmur of admiration ran through the crew of 
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the clipper. It was a tribute they could scarcely withhold, 
knowing as they did the bungling clumsy way in which 
merchant seamen perform a like manceuvre. Even the contemp- 
tuous Curzon was hushed ; and the passengers, interested beyond 
measure, yet unable to appreciate what they saw, looked blankly 
at one another and at the officers, as if imploring enlightenment. 
With an easy gliding motion, now resting in the long green 
hollow between two mighty waves, and again poised, bird-like, 
upon a foaming crest, with bow and stern a-dry, those lovely 
boats sped away to the southward under the impulse of five oars 
each. Now the excitement on board the Mirzapore rose to fever- 
heat. The crew, unheeded by the officers, gathered on the fore- 
castle-head and gazed after the departing boats with an intensity 
of interest far beyond that of the passengers. For it was interest 
born of intelligent knowledge of the conditions under which those 
wonderful boatmen were working, and also tempered by a feeling 
of compunction for the ignorant depreciation they had often 
manifested of a ‘greasy spouter.’ Presently the boats disappeared 
from ordinary vision, although some of the more adventurous 
passengers mounted the rigging, and, fixing themselves in secure 
positions, glued their eyes to their glasses trained upon the 
vanishing boats. But none of them saw the object of those eager 
oarsmen. Of course, the sailors knew that they were after 
whales ; but not even aseaman’s eye, unless he be long accustomed 
to watching for whales, possesses the necessary discernment for 
picking up a vapoury spout five or six miles away, as it lifts 
and exhales like a jet of steam against the broken blue surface. 
Neither could any comprehend the original signals made by the 
ship. Just a trifling manipulation of an upper sail, the dipping or 
hoisting of a dark flag at the mainmast head, or the disappearance 
of another at the gaff-end, sufficed to guide the hunters in their 
chase, giving them the advantage of that lofty eye far behind them. 
More than an hour passed thus tantalisingly on board the 
Mirzapore, and even the most eager watchers had tired of their 
fruitless gazing over the sea and at the sphinx-like old ship so 
near them. Then some one suddenly raised a shout—‘ Here they 
come!’ It was true. They were coming—a zoonin, as Uncle 
Remus would say. It was a sight to fire the most sluggish blood. 
About five hundred yards apart two massive bodies occasionally 
broke the bright surface up into a welter of white, then disappeared 
for two or three minutes, to reappear at the same furious rush. 
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Behind each of them, spreading out about twenty fathoms apart, 
ame two of the boats, leaping like dolphin from crest to crest of 
the big waves, and occasionally hidden altogether by a curtain of 
spray. Thus they passed the Mirzapore, their gigantic steeds in 
full view of that awe-stricken ship's company, privileged for once 
in their lives to see at close quarters one of the most heart-lifting 
sights under heaven—the Yankee whale-fisher at hand-grips with 
the mightiest, as well as one of the fiercest, of all created things. 
No one spoke, as that great chase swept by; but every face told 
eloquently of the pent-up emotion within. , 
Then a strange thing happened. The two whales, as they 
passed the Mirzapore, swerved each from his direct course until 
they met in full career, and in a moment were rolling each over 
each in a horrible entanglement of whale-line amid a smother of 
bloody foam. The buoyant craft danced around, one strong figure 
erect in each bow poising a long slender lance ; while in the stern 
of each boat stood another man, who manipulated a giant oar, as 
if it had been a feather, to swing his craft around as occasion 
served. The lookers-on scarcely breathed. Was it possible that 
men, just homely unkempt figures like these, could dare thrust 
themselves into such a vortex among those wallowing maddened 
Titans? Indeed it was. The boats drew nearer, became involved, 
lances flew, oars bent, and blood—torrents of blood—befouled the 





elorious azure of the waves. Suddenly the watchers gasped in 
terror, and little cries of pain and sympathy escaped them. A 
boat had disappeared. Specks floated, just visible in the tumult 
—fragments of oars, tubs, and heads of men. But there was no 
sound. Which made the scene all the more impressive. 

Still the fight went on, while the spectators forgot all else— 
the time, the place ; all senses merged in wonder at the deeds of 
these their fellow-men, just following in the ordinary way their 
avocation. And the thought would come that but for an accident 
this drama being enacted before their eyes would have had no 
audience but the screaming sea-birds hovering expectantly in the 
unheeding biue. 

The conflict ceased. The distained waters became placid, and 
upon them floated quietly two vast corpses, but recently so terri- 
ble in their potentialities of destruction. By their sides lay the 
surviving boats—two of them, that is; the third was busy picking 
up the wrecked hunters. And the old ship, with an easy adapting 
of her needs to the light air that hardly made itself felt, was 
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gradually approaching the scene. The passengers implored 
Captain James to lower a boat and allow them a nearer view of 
those recently rushing monsters, and he, very unwillingly, granted 
the request. So slow was the operation that by the time the port 
lifeboat was in the water the whaler was alongside of her prizes, 
and all her crew were toiling slavishly to free them from the 
entanglement of whale-line in which they had involved themselves. 
But when the passengers saw how the lifeboat tumbled about 
alongside in the fast-sinking swell, the number of those eager for 
a nearer view dwindled to half a dozen—and they were repentant 
of their rashness when they saw how unhandily the sailors manipu- 
lated their oars. However, they persisted for very shame’s sake, 
their respect for the ‘spouter’s’ prowess and, through them, for their 
previously despised old ship growing deeper every moment. They 
hovered about the old tub as they saw the labour that was neces- 
sary to get those two enormous carcasses alongside, nor dared to go 
on board until the skipper of her, mounting the rail, said cheerily, 
‘Wunt ye kem aboard, sir, ’n’ hev a peek roun’ ?’ 

Thus cordially invited they went, their wonder increasing 
until all their conceit was effectually taken out of them, especially 
when they saw the wonderful handiness and cleanliness of every- 
thing on board. The men, too, clothed in nondescript patches, 
with faces and arms almost blackened by exposure, and wearing 
an air of detachment from the world of civilised life that was full 
of pathos—these specially appealed to them, and they wished with 
all their hearts that they might do something to atone for the 
injustice done to these unblazoned warriors by their thoughtless 
ignorant remark of so short a time before. 

But time pressed, and they felt in the way besides ; so, bidding 
a humble farewell to the grim-looking skipper, who answered the 
inquiry as to whether they could supply him with anything by a 
nonchalant ‘ No, I guess not ; we ain’t a-ben eout o’ port hardly 
six months yet,’ they returned on board, having learned a fragment 
of that valuable lesson continually being taught: that to judge 
by appearances is but superficial and dangerous, especially at sea. 

Night fell, shutting out from the gaze of those wearied 
watchers the dumpy outlines of the old whale-ship. Her crew 
were still toiling, a blazing basket of whale-scrap swinging at a 
davit and making a lurid smear on the gloomy background of the 
night. One by one the excited passengers sauntered below, still 
eagerly discussing the stirring events they had witnessed, and 
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making a thousand fantastic additions to the facts. Gradually 
the conversation dwindled to a close, and the great ship was left 
to the watch on deck. Fitful airs rose and fell, sharp little 
breaths of keen-edged wind that but just lifted the huge sails 
lazily, and let them slat against the masts again as if in disgust 
at the inadequacy of cat’s-paws. So the night wore on, till 
the middle watch had been in charge about half an hour. Then, 
with a vengeful hiss, the treacherous wind burst upon them from 
the north-east, catching that enormous sail area on the fore side, 
and defying the efforts of the scanty crew to reduce it. All hands 
were called, and manfully did they respond. Briton and Finn, 
German and negro toiled side by side in the almost impossible 
effort to shorten down, while the huge hull, driven stern foremost, 
told in unmistakable sea-language of the peril she was in. 
Hideous was the uproar of snapping running-gear, rending canvas, 
breaking spars, and howling wind; while through it all, like a 
thread of human agony, ran the wailing minor of the seamen’s 
cries as they strove to do what was required of them. 

Slowly, oh, so slowly! the great ship paid off, while the 
heavier sails boomed out their complaint like an aerial cannonade, 
when up from the fore-hatch leapt a tongue of quivering flame. 
Every man who saw it felt a clutch at his heart. For fire at sea 
is always terrible, beyond the power of mere words to describe ; 
but fire under such conditions was calculated to paralyse the 
energies of the bravest. There seemed to be an actual hush, as if 
wind and waves were also aghast at this sudden appearance of a 
fiercer element than they. Then rang out clear and distinct the 
voice of Captain James : 

‘ Drop everything else, men, and pass along the hose! Smartly, 
now! ’Way down from aloft!’ He was obeyed, but human 
nature had something to say about the smartness. Men who have 
been taxing their energies, as these had done, find that even the 
spur actuated by fear of imminent death will fail to drive the 
exhausted body beyond a certain point. Moreover, all of them 
knew that stowed in the square of the main-hatch were fifty tons 
of gunpowder, which knowledge was of itself sufficient to render 
flaccid every muscle they possessed. Still, they did what they 
could, while the stewards went round to prepare the passengers for 
a hurried departure. All was done quietly. In truth, although 
the storm was now raging overhead, and the sails were being rent 
with infernal clamour from the yards, a sense of the far greater 
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danger beneath their feet made the weather but a secondary 
consideration. 

Then out of a cowering group of passengers came a feeble voice. 
It belonged to the lady querist of the afternoon, and it said, ‘Oh, 
if those brave sailors from that wonderful old ship were only near, 
we might be saved.’ 

Simple words, yet they sent a thrill of returning hope through 
those trembling hearts. Poor souls! None of them knew how 
far the ships might have drifted apart in that wild night, nor 
thought of the drag upon that old ship by those two tremendous 
bodies alongside of her. So every eye was strained into the sur- 
rounding blackness, as if they could pierce its impenetrable veil 
and bring back some answering ray of hope. The same idea, of 
succour from the old whale-ship, had occurred to the captain, and 
presently the waiting cluster of men and women saw with hungry 
eyes a bright trail of fire soaring upward as a rocket was dis- 
charged. Another and another followed, but without response. 
The darkness around was like that of the tomb. Another signal, 
however, now made itself manifest, and a much more effective one. 
Defying all the puny efforts made to subdue it, the fire in the fore- 
hatch burst upward with a roar, shedding a crimson glare over the 
whole surrounding sea, and being wafted away to leeward in a 
glowing trail of sparks. 

‘All hands lay aft!’ roared the captain, and, as they came, 
he shouted again, ‘Clear away the boats!’ 

Then might be seen the effect of that awful neglect of boats 
so common to merchant-ships. Davits rusted in their sockets, 
falls so swollen as hardly to render over the sheaves, gear missing, 
water-breakers leaky—all the various disastrous consequences that 
have given sea-tragedies their grim completeness. But while the 
almost worn-out crew worked with the energy of despair, there 
arose from the darkness without the cheery hail of ‘ Ship ahoy !’ 

Could any one give an idea in cold print of the revulsion of 
feeling wrought by those two simple words? For one intense 
moment there was silence. Then from every throat came the 
joyful response, a note like the breaking of a mighty string over- 
strained by an outburst of praise. 

Naturally, the crew first recovered their balance from the 
stupefaction of sudden relief, and with coils of rope in their hands 
they thronged the side, peering out into the dark for a glimpse of 


their deliverers. 
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‘Wurrah!’ And the boatswain hurled the main-brace far out- 
board at some dim object. A few seconds later there arrived on 
board a grim figure, quaint of speech as an Elizabethan English- 
man, perfectly cool and laconic, as if the service he had come to 
render was in the nature of a polite morning call. 

‘Guess you've consid’ble of a muss put up hyar, gents all,’ 
said he; and, after a brief pause, ‘don’t know ez we've enny ere’t 
amount er spare time on han’, so ef yew’ve nawthin’ else very 
pressin’ t’ tend ter, we mout so well see ‘bout transhipment, don’t 
ye think ?’ 

He had been addressing no one in particular; but the captain 
answered him: ‘ You are right, sir, and thank you with all cur 
hearts! Men! See the ladies and children overside.’ 

No one seemed to require telling that this angel of deliverance 
had arrived from the whale-ship; any other avenue of escape 
was beyond all imagination out of the question. Swiftly yet 
earefully the helpless ones were handed overside; with a gentle- 
ness most sweet to see, those piratical-looking exiles bestowed 
them in the boat. As soon as she was safely laden, another moved 
up out of the murk behind and took her place. And it was done 
so cannily. No roaring, agitation, or confusion, as the glorious 
work proceeded. It was the very acme of good boatmanship. 
The light grew apace, and, upon the tall tongues of flame in all 
gorgeous hues that now cleft the night, huge masses of yellow 
smoke rolled far to leeward, making up a truly infernal picture. 

Meanwhile, at the earliest opportunity Captain James had 
alled the first comer (chief mate of the whaler) apart and quietly 
informed him of the true state of affairs. The ‘down-Easter’ re- 
ceived this appalling news with the same taciturnity that he had 
already manifested, merely remarking as he shifted his quid into 
a more comfortable position, ‘ Wall, Cap’, ef she lets go “fore we've 
all gut clear, some ov us ‘Il take th’ short cut t’ glory, anyhaow.’ 
But for all his apparent nonchalance he had kept a wary eye upon 
the work a-doing, to see that no moment was wasted. 

And so it came to pass that the last of the crew gained the 
boats, and there remained on board the Mérzapore but Captain 
James and his American deliverer. According to immemorial 
precedent, the Englishman expressed his intention of being last 
on board. And, upon his inviting his friend to get into the 
waiting boat straining at her painter astern, the latter said, ‘Sir! 


I ‘low no dog-goned matter ov etiquette t’ spile my work, ’n’ I 
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must say t’ I don’ quite like th’ idee ov leavin’ yew kehine; so ef 
yew ll excuse me And with a movement sudden and lithe as 
a leopard’s he had seized the astonished captain and dropped him 
over the tatfrail into the boat as she rose upon a sea-crest. Before 
the indignant Englishman had quite realised what had befallen 
him, his assailant was standing by his side, manipulating the 
steer-oar and shouting, ‘ Naow, then, m’ sons, pull two, starn 
three ; so, altogether. Up with her, lift her, m’ hearties, lift her, 
ry by th’ gre’t bull whale it'll be a job spiled after all.’ 

And those silent men did indeed ‘ give way.’ The long supple 
blades of their oars flashed crimson in the awful glare behind, as 
the heavily laden but still buoyant craft climbed the watery hills 
or plunged into the hissing valleys. Suddenly there was one deep 
voice that rent the heavens. The whole expanse of the sky was 
lit up by crimson flame, in the midst of which hurtled fragments 
of that once magnificent ship. The sea rose in heaps, so that 
all the boatmen’s skill was needed to keep their craft from being 
overwhelmed. But the danger passed, and they reached the 
ship—the humble clumsy old ‘ spouter’ that had proved to them 
a veritable ark of safety in time of their utmost need. 

Captain James had barely recovered his outraged dignity when 
he was met by a quaint figure advancing out of the thickly packed 
crowd on the whaler’s quarter-deck. ‘I’m Cap'n Fish, at yew’re 
service, sir. We haint over ’n’ above spacious in eour ’commoda- 
tion, but yew’e all welcome t’ the best we hev’; ’n’ I'll try ’W 
beat up fr th’ Cape ’W lan’ ye ’s quick ’s it kin be did.’ 

The Englishman had hardly voice to reply ; but recollecting 
himself he said, ‘I’m afraid, Captain Fish, that we shall be sadly 
in your way for dealing with those whales we saw you secure 





yesterday.’ 

‘Not much yew wunt,’ was the unexpected reply. ‘We hed 
t’ make eour ch’ice mighty sudden between them fish ’n’ yew, ’n’ 
of course, though we’re noways extravagant, they hed t’ go.’ 

The simple nobility of that homely man, in thus for self and 
crew passing over the loss of from eight to ten thousand dollars 
at the first call from his kind, was almost too much for Captain 
James, who answered unsteadily, ‘If I have any voice in the 
matter there will be no possibility of the men who dared the 
terrors of fire and sea to save me and my charges being heavily 
fined for their humanity.’ 

‘Oh, thel’s all right,’ said Captain Silas Fish. 
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THE FOURNAL OF A TOUR IN THE NORTH 
OF EUROPE IN 1825-26. 


EDITED BY MRS. C. W. EARLE. 


I rounp the other day when looking through some old family 
papers a journal written by my father-in-law during a tour 
through Denmark, Sweden, and Russia in 1825-26, 

Charles Earle was born in the last days of the preceding 
century, and was consequently in the flower of his youth at the 
time that he writes this journal. He seems to have been a young 
man of a simple, genial nature, and in these pages, written only 
for his own amusement, he continually expresses his gratitude for 
all the kindness he received. He was apparently quite unruffled 
by the discomforts and dangers he went through by land and 
water. He narrates several times with the utmost simplicity his 
hairbreadth escapes from carriage accidents. In these days an 
occasional railway accident startles us because of the numbers it 
affects, but the risks that our luxurious parents experienced when 
travelling in their solitary grandeur were far greater than those 
incurred by any individual in modern travelling. Charles Earle 
had the good fortune to be in St. Petersburg at the time of the 
death of the Emperor Alexander I. and the accession of the 
handsome and interesting Nicholas I., who began his reign by 
weakening the power of Turkey and helping on the independence 
of the Greeks, but closed it with his ambitions crushed by the 
alliance of France and England with the Turks, and died leaving 
his peace-loving successor Alexander II. to sign the treaty 
disastrous to Russia which closed the campaign in the Crimea. 
I have had immensely to curtail the journal, only selecting those 
passages which seem of some general interest. The prophecy at 
the end, in the light of after-events, is distinctly remarkable. 

He begins his journal at Hamburg on July 31, 1825, with the 
following words: ‘After having trodden for two years in the 
beaten track of European travellers, and after having visited most 
of the countries south of the Baltic, my account of which was 
stolen from me at Warsaw, I have determined, in spite of this 
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misfortune, to begin another journal of the tour I am on the eve 
of making through the North of Europe.’ 

He leaves Hamburg without regret, and apparently finds 
Liibeck much more interesting. He writes several pages in the 
ordinary handbook style, of which one remark may be noticed : 

‘I was particularly amused by a picture by Holbein, called 
“‘Death’s Dance,” which occupies three walls of a chapel in one of 
the principal churches,’ ete. etc. Living before the critical age, 
he simply accepts the attribution of this picture. Nowadays we 
know that the ‘ Dance of Death’ was one of the favourite subjects 
of northern medieval painters ; and the best critics state that there 
is no authentic record of any ‘Death’s Dance’ by Holbein, and 
throw considerable doubt even on the celebrated engravings. 

He left Liibeck on a steamer for Copenhagen with his Italian 
travelling companion, Signor Rossi, and says: ‘On arriving at 
Copenhagen I paid my respects to Professor Oirsted, to whom 
Dr. Young had given me a letter of introduction, and who 
procured admission for me to the fine cabinet of minerals.’ 

He constantiy mentions visiting museums, and in this interest 
for science there is probably a touch of romance, as he was 
intimately acquainted with Dr. Thomas Young, whose wife was 
the elder sister of the lady whom Charles Earle already knew and 
afterwards married. Thomas Young, M.D., was a scientific man 
of great distinction, Among other things, I read that he dis- 
covered the law of the interference of light, though I know not 
what that means. He also ¢volved the process of investigation 
by which the received interpretation of hieroglyphics has been 
arrived at. It was he who deciphered the Rosetta Stone in the 

sritish Museum, and I believe he is recognised as one of the most 
ingenious and original philosophers of his time. 

‘They show the tomb of Hamlet in a garden not far from the 
town. A simple stone marks the spot where he was supposed to 
have been buried. On arriving at Elsinor we paid a visit to the 
castle of Cronenburg, a.fortress commanding the Sound. It is a 
Gothic structure, and from its lofty tower there is a view of which 
travellers are wont to speak in raptures. In order, however, to 
enjoy the prospect, the permission of the Governor is necessary ; 
no easy matter to obtain, as experience proved. After passing 
along corridors innumerable and traversing dirty and deserted 
apartments we at length found the animal in his lair in the inmost 
recesses of thecastle. I had seldom seen, and it would be difficult 
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to describe, anything in the shape of a civilised being <o filthy as 
the said Governor. His uniform, covered with the accumulated 
grease of years and in tatters, contrasted with the numerous orders 
that glittered on his breast. ‘Nein, mein Herr,” was the only 
answer we could obtain to cur humble request to be allowed to 
mount the tower to enjoy the view of the Sound. He assured us 
the responsibility was so great that he dared not incur it. At 
length, however, he yielded to our earnest entreaties ; but a dirty, 
slovenly sentry, to whom he gave the order to admit us, declared 
that he had refused. In vain we begged he would return and 
bring the permission we had been promised; so our errand was 
after all a fruitless one, and we descended in no good humour from 
this impregnable fortress.’- In the midst of drastic reducing of 
the journal I keep this little anecdote of the visit to Elsinor as 
characteristic of the want of civilisation at that time. 

‘ August 22nd.—On the way to Carlstadt we had had one of 
our numerous carriage accidents, so were obliged to remain a few 
days in the town for some necessary repairs. There being so few 
resources within the walls, I was glad to accept the invitation of 
some brother sportsmen to accompany them to a neighbouring 
island, which they said abounded with game. After passing a 
wretched night in a peasant’s cottage, walking twelve hours the 
following day, and narrowly escaping from drowning, I returned 
without firing off my gun or exchanging a word with my friends, 
who could speak nothing but Swedish. The result of the chase 
was one hare, which, not being able to escape from the island, 
was hunted down by the dogs.’ 

My father-in-law remained throughout his life the keenest of 
sportsmen. He shot woodcocks in the snow a few days before his 
death at the age of eighty-two. 

‘We spent two or three days at Stockholm. The streets are 
for the most part narrow, badly paved, and very dirty. Nocapital 
I have seen contains so few good houses as Stockholm,’ 

It is rather amusing to note that a modern tourist, writing to 
me while taking this same northern journey, says, on beholding 
the quays of St. Petersburg, ‘I have never seen so fine a bit of 
town; the only thing at all approaching it is Stockholm. So 
great a difference has grown up in the last fifty years. 

‘Whilst at Stockholm I made the acquaintance of a Mr. 
Lloyd, better known as “the Bear-killer.” He had just returned 
from an unsuccessful expedition against the Russian hears, who, 
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living under a despotic government, are secure from the attacks 
of the stranger, since no one can penetrate into the interior of 
the country without a particular kind of passport. Mr. Lloyd 
was desirous of obtaining a general permission to go where he 
liked, as in Sweden; but his ideas and those of the Russian police 
on this subject did not exactly harmonise. Whilst at Stockholm 
he received a letter from the author of a tour in Sweden and 
Lapland, requesting him to pick up as many anecdotes as he could 
for the second edition of his work. He showed me his character- 
istically laconic answer: ‘‘ Dear B.,—Your work already contains 
so many lies that to add to them is not the wish of yours truly.” 
‘ October 6th—We set sail in a packet for the shores of 
Russia. Our voyage was a prosperous one upon the whole, and we 
sailed with rapidity to Bomarsund and that cluster of islands, the 
navigation of which is often attended with so much danger. 
These islands are barren and for the most part uninhabited. A 
pole with a red flag was the pilot from the hidden rocks, which 
are so numerous as to render sailing through the islands by night 
impossible. We accordingly passed our second night under the 
lee of the shore, and the following morning ran into Abo in good 
time. Being the bearer of despatches for our ambassador at St. 
Petersburg, I found no difficulty in getting the carriage through 
the Custom House. Abo is a dirty, uninviting place, only famous 
for the treaty signed there between Russia and Sweden in 1743. 
There is no country on the Continent where the posts are so well 
served asin Finland, and, provided you have a coachman who 
understands putting on the harness, you never experience a 
moment’s delay. It was our intention to have reached Bjérsby 
the same night, but at a wretched village two posts from that 
town the rain descended in torrents. Notwithstanding this, we 
determined to carry our intentions into effect; but scarcely had 
we left the post when the peasant ran us off the road, with the 
wheels of the carriage in such a position against a rock that the 
least movement from within or without would infallibly have 
overturned it. We fortunately succeeded in taking the horses off, 
and, being guided by a light glimmering in a window, we waded 
through mud and water until we arrived at the door of a Finland 
hut, the interior of which baffles all description; those, in fact, 
who have had no experience of these unfrequented countries would 
never believe that Christians could live in so swinelike a manner.’ 
Apparently things have not much improved, as my modern 
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tourist before referred to gives the following description of a hut 
he arrived at while on a bear-shooting expedition in Finland :— 
‘I am writing now in the peasant’s hut. It consists of one room, 
of wood, and contains: the family (ten in number), selves (two), 
and drivers (two). In one corner is the huge stove, in another 
twelve chickens in a cage. There is a table and a bench. I 
don’t mention the other animals, though, I am sorry to say, I have 
already made their acquaintance, and am bitten from head to foot. 
There is a baby in a cradle that creaks horribly (the cradle, not 
the baby) and is curiously constructed. The baby is put in a 
basket hung on the end of a long sapling which is attached to the 
rafters. Then somebody crosses their legs and kicks it up with 
their foot, and the spring in the sapling rocks the baby to sleep. 


We turned in at 8.30 last night, and as there was no room on the 
floor I spread my shouba on the bench, and with my tobacco- 
pouch as pillow was soon asleep. Of course nobody undressed, 
and everybody snored wonderfully; and there was a cock in the 
corner !” 

The journal continues: ‘The Finlander’s habitation consists 
of three houses: one for the summer, one for the winter, and the 
third for a kitchen. These houses are joined together ; they are 
of wood and resemble a Swedish cottage. On entering the one in 
question we found a large family assembled in the room, a part of 
whom were in bed, and the others preparing for a wedding that 
was to take place the next day. We in vain entreated them to 
let us have one of the black-cock then roasting for our supper. 
The good lady of the house, however, promised us something to 
eat, showed us into the adjoining room, and lighted a fire. The 
supper then arrived, but, in spite of a favm de loup, I could not 
touch it. The Finland peasant, though small in stature, is well 
made, and, being constantly employed in fishing or hunting, is 
more active than his neighbour the Russian. Their language is 
peculiar to the country, though many of them speak Swedish. 
They use the Gothic character in writing; the sound of the lan- 
guage is indescribably harsh. The Finns are still governed by 
Swedish laws ; there are no nobles. In seasons of plenty they eat 
five times a day; yet, from the severity of. their climate and the 
sterility of their soil, there are no people so often reduced to 
want. So great, indeed, is the scarcity during long and rigorous 
winters that they are often obliged to mix the bark of the fir-tree 
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with their meal. In spite of all these disadvantages they are 
remarkable for their longevity. The circumstance of the neces- 
saries of life being only procured by great and constant labour, 
which conduces so to health, may be the cause of their attaining 
so great an age. The costume of the women is singular enough ; 
they rejoice in immense earrings, usually made of glass, as also 
their necklaces, though the latter are often composed of pieces of 
money strung together. The men adopt the dress of the Swedes. 
Whilst the marriage feast was preparing I was in vain endeavour- 
ing to sleep on the table, awaiting the first ray of light, which we 
agreed should be the signal for our departure. I had not the 
good fortune to see the bride during our short stay under her 
mother’s hospitable roof, but before we started we heard a bustle 
which ushered in a day of nq small importance. A large party 
was already assembled, and their clean and smiling faces pro- 
claimed the occasion no common one. The bride in Finland is 
obliged to present each guest with three yards of cloth and a 
pair of stockings; the guest immediately gives their value in 
money, which belongs to the bride, 

‘ October 16th.—As we drew near to St. Petersburg our desire 
to see some part of the celebrated city was proportionately great ; 
but although we took advantage of every rising ground there was 
nothing to be seen on all sides but a plain of boundless extent, 
little cultivated, thinly inhabited, and offering a prospect of 
which there are few examples in the vicinity of a large capital. 
But at length the river with its interminable quays burst on 
our view. On reaching the middle of the Neva I ordered the 
postillion to stop, that we might contemplate this magnificent 
city. Nothing I haveas yet seen can compare with the coup dail 
this spot presents. Every object that the eye ranges over is 
grand: the noble river confined in its bed of granite, the quays 
lined with sumptuous palaces and extending further than the eye 
can reach, the Admiralty with its gilt steeple—in fact, everything 
we beheld was calculated to make a deep impression on the 
mind.’ 

Want of space prevents my giving his further descriptions of 
St. Petersburg, the sights he saw and the interesting people he 
met. I must pass en to his account of the revolt which broke 
out at the accession of Nicholas I. 

‘On December 9th the melancholy tidings of the death of the 
Emperor reached the capital—-the news of his illness and of his 
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death arrived almost simultaneously. Every one appeared panic- 
stricken at this distressing intelligence, for the Emperor was 
equally beloved by all classes of the community. His fortitude 
in adversity and moderation in prosperity have justly procured 
for him the admiration of the present a:°. and I only hope his 
example may be followed by the monarchs of succeeding ones. 
‘The following morning the troops took the oath of allegiance 
to the Grand Dake Constantine: From this time until the 
courier returned from Warsaw on the 25th the public mind was 
a good deal agitated on the subject ot the successor to the 
imperial throne, for it was known that Constantine had tonmally 
announced his intention of abdicating in favour of Nicholas his 
brother. On the morning of the 25th the solemn renunciation 
of the Grand Duke and on the 26th the manifesto of the new 
Imperor were published, and the Imperial Council, the Senators, 
and the Holy Synod took the oath of allegiance to Nicholas. At 
about 11.30 the Colonels of the Horse and Chevalier Guards, of 
the Préobajensky Guards, and of six other regiments announced 
that their respective soldiers had taken the oath. From the 
other regiments nothing was heard, but this was attributed to 
the great distance of their barracks. At twelve o’clock intelligence 
was brought to the palace that several officers of the Horse 
Artillery, having manifested some opposition, had been arrested. 
‘It was at this moment that I passed through the Place 
d’Isaac on my way to the English Library. There was a vast 
concourse of people in the square, and the shouting was vehement 
and uninterrupted. Upon asking my lacquais de place wha 
they were calling out, he told me that it was in favour of the 
new Emperor. Thinking this very natural, I went on towards 
the library. I had not been seated many minutes when the 
wife of the librarian rushed in, half-dead with alarm, and told me 
that the soldiers were fighting in the streets, and that the police 
had ordered the Fg of all public places to be closed. On 
leaving the house I met the librarian, who informed me tha 
General Count Miladorovitch had been shot. I immediately got 
into my sledge, and drove towards the scene of action, but found all 
the avenues to the square guarded. Not being allowed to pass, I was 
proceeding to my lodgings by a circuitous route when I met Count 
Doérnberg, who was in search of Lord Strangford. He got into 
my sledge, and we went together to the Hotel de Londres, where 
we found Lord Strangford, who had seen Miladorovitch fall. We 
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all went back together to the square. It was then about 
éne o'clock, and the Moscow Regiment had formed a square after 
having refused to swear the oath of allegiance. Upon seeing 
such a concourse of people assembled, the Emperor went out 
unattended and penetrated into the midst of the mob, by whom 
he was received with enthusiasm. The presence of the military 
now became indispensable, and the Emperor, ordering a battalion 
of the Préobajensky Regiment to march to the square, put him- 
self at the head of it and marched towards the revolted troops. 
He was determined, however, not to have recourse to violent 
measures until conciliation had failed. Shortly after this 
several regiments made their appearance, as it became necessary 
to oppose force to force. The mob began to be very riotous, and, 
breaking down the palings opposite to the Church of St. Isaac, 
armed themselves with bludgeons, and, surrounding the Colonel 
of the Horse Guards, threatened the life of that officer, whose 
forbearance was beyond all praise. It was quite evident that in 
the present temper both of the revolted troops and of the people 
all conciliatory measures were useless, and the Chevalier Guards 
were ordered to charge. They were received by a volley from 
the rebel square. A horse was struck close to the spot where I 
was standing with Prince Schwartzenberg ; the ball entered the 
poor animal’s shoulder, and it was with much difficulty that 
the soldier dragged him from the ranks, Every one who was 
present must bear testimony to the noble bearing of the 
Emperor upon this trying and melancholy occasion. Neither 
the tumultuous attacks of the mob nor the obstinate re- 
sistance of the revolted troops could shake the resolution he 
had formed of not using violent measures till all others had 
proved useless, It was not, in fact, until the Metropolitan 
had harangued the soldiers of the Moscow Regiment, and until 
these had fired several rounds at the troops in the square, that 
he could make up his mind to employ a force which would bring 
matters to a speedy conclusion. Such a measure was rendered 
the more indispensable as the daylight was fast disappearing. 
Accordingly the cannon were brought up and charged with 
grape. In the hope of intimidating the rebels the first shots 
were fired over their heads, as the marks on the wall of the 
Senate House prove. Seeing this measure had not the effect of 
dispersing them, the next discharge was levelled at the square 
formed by the revolted troops. The distance was not more than 
100 yards, so that the effect of ten guns firing grape on a com- 
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pact mass may readily be imagined. A charge of cavalry 
immediately followed ; the mob and revolted troops were dispersed 
in every direction and pursued and sabred by the Chevalier and 
Horse Guards. It will never be known how many fell on the 
occasion of this revolt, for the bodies were immediately put under 
the ice in the Neva. The son of the man from whom I hire my 
carriage fell a victim to his curiosity, and many others narrowly 
escaped a similar fate. The troops that had been engaged during 
the day bivouacked in all the principal streets and squares. The 
most profound tranquillity reigned throughout the city that 
night; not a sound was heard save the sentry’s challenge and 
the soldiers talking round their fires. The Cossacks, as they 
were seated round the fires, with their long lances and remarkable 
costume, their horses tethered behind them, presented a novel 
and interesting sight. The following morning the troops which 
had revolted were drawn up before the Admiralty, and the colours 
taken from them the previous day were restored to them by the 
Emperor. This was an affecting ceremony. A temporary altar 
had been erected in the snow in the middle of the square. Mass 
was performed by the Metropolitan; and the soldiers, prostrate 
before their Sovereign, seemed at once to implore his forgiveness 
and to atone for their misconduct by a sincere repentance.’ 

The following account of the sledge journey to Moscow is 
amusing : 

‘January 21st, 1826.—We left St. Petersburg for Moscow, 
placing our carriage on a sledge drawn by six horses abreast. 
The cold would have been by no means insupportable had it not 
been for the high wind, which was so violent at times as to make 
us fear the overturn of our carriage.» The unevenness of the road 
soon proved to me how erroneous were the ideas I had formed of 
sledge-travelling in Russia. The bridges too, except on the main 
road, being only temporary and constructed for sledges with one 
horse, were not wide or strong enough to support us. Our 
peasant coachman continually left the main road and took us 
across country to save a few versts, so next night we were upset 
into a snowdrift, miles from help of any kind, and with no moon 
or stars to show us where we were. Our coachman threw himself 
down in the snow and burst into tears, and from this position 
nothing could induce him to stir. We could do nothing but await 
the return of day. The cold was intense, the roof of the carriage 
covered with ice, and our voices even appeared to freeze. Making 
therefore paths on the snow, we began to walk briskly up and down 
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to keep up the circulation in our benumbed limbs. At length our 
wretched coachman began to listen to the voice of self-preserva- 
tion, though he had been deaf to that of reason, and, rising from 
his bed of snow, mounted one of the horses and rode off for 
assistance. Hour after hour passed, and no signs of his return. 
At last at daybreak we heard bells, which proved to be our friend 
returning with two or three miller’s horses, whose efforts, com- 
bined with our own, succeeded in extricating us. 

‘0. ye inhabitants of civilised countries, ye dwellers amongst 
hills and vales and verdant fields, think with compassion upon 
those travelling over this dreary waste of snow, where there is not 
a sign of anything animate or inanimate except the animals 
dragging and those driving the carriage. To arrive at a relais, 
which often consisted of a solitary hut of wood, was an event that 
almost gladdened the heart, so dreary and desolate was everything 
around us. All the days we spent on the journey, not having 
an appetite for tallow and other Russian delicacies, we were well- 
nigh starved as well as frozen. 

‘At last we saw, to our inexpressible delight, the gilded and 
painted domes and spires of the ancient capital of the Czars. But 
nothing announced the approach toa great city; not a carriage, 
nor cart, nor the sign of anything living, relieved the dull mono- 
tony of the snow-covered plain till the Russian sentry at the 
gate put out his barbarian hand to receive the passport of civilisa- 
tion. Inside the barrier there was an almost equal degree of 
desolation. A street, the end of which no human vision could 
reach, and which we, blinded as we were with the snow, could 
hardly see across, led to the more frequented part of the town. 
We passed many palaces, which seemed to have parks as pleasure 
grounds ; and contiguous to these habitations of the great were 
to be seen the miserable abodes of the wretched serfs, Never did 
I behold such apparent luxury in contact with such misery.’ 

He stayed in Moscow nearly six months, but states that this 
part of his journal had again been lost! 

He merely says: 

‘The hospitality of the Muscovites was boundless, but con- 
fined to small family reunions. The day before my departure 
the Princess Zéndide Volkousky (La Corinne du Nord) provided 
me with many letters of introduction, much valuable information, 
and a number of maps of the Crimea, &c., she had herself made 
for me. 
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‘ June 17th.— At midnight we started for Odessa, and after 
traversing several of the long and melancholy streets of this vast 
city we arrived at the stone bridge from which the Kremlin is 
seen to the greatest advantage. I know not whether it was 
because I beheld it for the last time, but I had never before been 
so struck with the singularity and magnificence of its gilded 
towers and antique domes. ‘There is a mixture of European and 
Asiatic architecture in all the public edifices of Moscow, which 
certainly give it an interest that no city I have yet seen possesses. 
The perfect stillness that reigned all around us at the moment we 
took the last long look at the Kremlin, in the uncertain light that 
the moon cast upon every object, produced a sensation it is 
difficult to describe. We passed through Tula and Batourin, then 
to Kiew, formerly the capital of Russia. Nothing can exceed its 
filth and wretchedness, but it is of great historical interest. 

‘Some days after leaving Kiew we came to the steppes. The 
weather being dry and the road good, we travelled with rapidity, 
this being the only circumstance which alleviated the monotony 
of the journey. You see the sun rise and sink below the horizon 
as when at sea.’ 

In spite of the immense increase of luxury in travelling now- 
adays, the modern tourist still complains bitterly of the dis- 
comforts attendant on this same journey. My correspondent 
writes in the train on his way from Moscow to Sebastopol: ‘I 
left Moscow on Sunday morning. They arrange to stop the train 
for food, so at five o'clock I got out at Tula—‘ the Russian 
Sheffield,” says Murray, ‘and famous for its hardware.” To 
test the hardware I ate a cake, and certainly it was hard—harder 
even than the Dover bun—though perhaps not so strong in 
another sense as Russian eggs are. The tea is so weak and the 
eggs so strong that I sent for the manager and advised a better 
distribution of forge, but he did not understand. ...I have 
now been fifty-three hours without sleep or wash, travelling over 
boundless steppes which I am glad to have seen, and hope never 
to see again !’ 

The journal continues at Odessa: 

‘ July 20th.—On our arrival we drove to the Club Hotel, the 
appearance of which was certainly not inviting. Every article of 
furniture was covered with dust, which so filled the atmosphere 
as to render objects on the opposite side of the street almost in- 
visible. The streets of the city are broad and uniform, and the 
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houses for the most part of one story. It is evidently 4 town 
in its infancy ; in fact, the ground on which it now stands was a 
barren steppe thirty years ago.’ 

He gives a long and interesting account of his stay in the 
Crimea, where he was the guest of Prince Woronzow. How little 
he could have anticipated when visiting Sebastopol and Balaclava, 
which he minutely describes, that he would one day have two 
sons fighting the Russians on that dreary pleateau ! 

The journal ends at Brody, a town inhabited chiefly by Jews, 
where he was detained through difficulties with his passport, and 
where he put on paper the following reflections suggested during 
his stay in Russia: 

‘The menacing attitude assumed by Russia towards her 
neighbour Turkey, the revolution now going on at Constantinople 
on account of the suppression of the Janissaries, and the known 
tendency of Muscovite policy, will make this country, probably at 
no very distant period, the battlefield of Europe. Every step 
which Russia makes towards the Dardanelles must be considered 
as the advance of barbarism against civilisation. Whether this 
inroad of the Northern hordes will take place in the lifetime of 
any one now living, who can tell? But come it must, sooner or 
later. The Russians even now talk of Constantinople as theirs, 
and sometimes pronounce the words Malta and Gibraltar. What 
they aim at is universal dominion in Europe and the annihilation 
of our power in the East. The Imperial Court is increasing its 
influence every day in Germany by the matrimonial alliances it 
is contracting with the different reigning families in that country, 
and at the same time it is conciliating the leading diplomatists 
of Europe by munificent presents. The boundary of the Empire 
will soon be removed from the Pruth to the Danube; and with 
the mouth of that river in the power of Russia, Austria is anni- 
hilated and the commerce of Germany intercepted, if not ruined. 
Some great European convulsion is not by any means an im- 
possibility, seeing how restless and dissatisfied France is under 
her present government. And Russia, separated as well by her 
institutions as by her geographical position from the contact of 
liberal opinions, will be ready to pounce, as it were, upon Europe, 
torn and distracted by internal dissensions. We have only to 
observe the preparations Russia is everywhere making, to be 
sure what her designs are. I saw fifteen sail of the line in the 
harbour of Sebastopol, What enemy can they fear in an inland 
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Sea like the Euxine? Is it not manifestly assembled to attack 
Turkey, just now enfeebled by the revolt of the Janissaries and 
impoverished by a defective administration of her affairs? The 
Russians are in no hurry to arm Sebastopol, because they have no 
one to fear; but English engineers are now employed there, and 
I make no doubt that long before any necessity arises that place 
will be rendered impregnable. If we turn from the South to the 
North, what do we see going on at Kronstadt and other fortified 
towns on the Gulf of Finland? What a fleet is at Kronstadt! I 
forget how many sail of the line, but quite disproportionate to the 
exigencies of the State in time of peace. That the blow is 
meditated no one can doubt; all that is wanting is a pretext, a 
favourable opportunity. And when the vast resources of the 
country are organised, then the question is: Who is to oppose 
this inroad of the Russian hordes, this second and perhaps final 
irruption of the Huns? It is clear Turkey can oppose no effective 
resistance ; her tottering dominions are already falling to pieces 
under the weight of her own intestine disorders. Prussia will not 
—she is so bound to Russia by ties of consanguinity and diplo- 
matic cajolery—and indeed, if she were willing, she could not stem 
the torrent. Austria, with her heterogeneous and discontented 
population, has too much to do at home to send an army to the 
banks of the Pruth. The Greeks are the co-religionists of Russia. 
What, then, remains? Englandand France. Buta cordial alliance 
cannot be reckoned upon between two countries who have drawn 
the sword against each other for twenty years. As for the Scan- 
dinavian Powers, they are prostrate at the feet of the great 
Autocrat. I really, therefore, see nothing that can prevent Russia 
from walking across Europe whenever she is so disposed. 

‘These somewhat melancholy forebodings were made whilst 
waiting for my passport, and no doubt were in a great measure 
inspired by the wretched place in which I then was! The filth, 
the degraded aspect of this town, with its loathsome miserable 
population, no words can describe, and great indeed was my joy on 
seeing my courier arrive from Lemberg with the passport which 
was to emancipate us from this Jewish city. The rest of our 
journey was through the fertile plains of Moravia, and we made a 
triumphal entry into Vienna on September 6th. Those only who 
have been for some time in contact with barbarians can duly 
appreciate the happiness of once more finding themselves amongst 
& civilised people.’ 

15—2 
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SIR THOMAS TROUBRIDGE. 


Ir is sometimes asserted that there is no such thing as luck, 
good or bad. Capacity, industry, perseverance—these, we are told, 
are the only real foundations of success, and all failures may be 
attributed to the absence of one or other of them; but noone has 
yet been able to explain how it happens that men, richly gifted 
in all the qualities which should command success, are sometimes 
prevented from achieving it in fullest measure by the small 
misfortunes and petty hindrances which the common phrase de- 
scribes as ‘a run of ill-luck.’ Yet there have been many such ; 
and few of them have been haunted by a demon more mischievous 
or more persistent than the Spirit of Misfortune which followed 
Sir Thomas Troubridge for thirteen years, and drowned him at 
last, with two entire ships’ companies, off the coast of Madagascar. 

Of all those splendid captains who followed Nelson—the ‘ band 
of brothers’ whom he led into the bay of Aboukir without any 
particular order of battle, and almost without signals—there was 
none superior to Troubridge. Lord St. Vincent described him as 
‘an invaluable counsellor, brave as his sword, and stiff and stain- 
less as its blade;’ the sailors who served under him, punning on 
his name, called him a ‘true bridge’ that could be depended on. 
Yet it was this man, whose professional skill was unrivalled, whose 
daring was only equalled by his resourcefulness, who was singled 
out by Fate as the target for a flight of misfortunes. 

He was the son of Richard Troubridge, Esquire, of Cavendish 
Street, London. The date of his birth was uncertain. All that 
we know of his early career in the Navy is that he and Horatio 
Nelson were midshipmen together in the Seahorse, under Captain 
George Farmer, in the East Indies. Nelson returned home at the 
end of three years, in 1776, while Troubridge was removed into 
the flagship of Sir Edward Hughes, with whom he served through- 
out the long series of hard-fought battles against De Suffren— 
perhaps the best admiral who ever served under any flag of France, 
whether fleur-de-lys or tricolor. These five battles were fought 
far from dockyards or naval storehouses; and the experience 
gained there in the art of repairing ships damaged in action, with- 
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out any resources beyond those which the fleet could furnish, 
made Lieutenant Troubridge a past master of seamanship. 

It was probably soon after he received his commission as 
lieutenant in 1780 that he married Mrs. Frances Richardson, who 
became the mother of his son and heir; and for ten years 
Troubridge performed the somewhat monotonous duties of a naval 
officer in time of peace. In February 1793 the French Republic 
reverted to the old condition of war with England. Troubridge, 
who had been ‘posted’ in 1783, was then in command of the 
Castor frigate ; and his evil genius led the Castor and her convoy 
of fourteen sail of merchantmen, bound for Newfoundland, straight 
into the arms of the French squadron under Rear-Admiral Nielly. 
All were captured, and Troubridge was taken on board Nielly’s 
ship, the Sanspareil, of eighty guns. Nielly’s squadron joined 
Villaret on May 30, 1794; and when Howe refused action at about 
seven o'clock in the evening of that day, Captain Courand, of 
the Sansparetl, made a sneering remark to Troubridge, to the 
effect that the British seemed unwilling to fight. Troubridge’s 
reply was more forcible than polite. He was never a patient man, 
and his position as prisoner in an enemy’s ship on the eve of a 
great battle was not calculated to improve a temper that was 
naturally quick. Small wonder, then, if he repaid jeers with 
downright insult. 

In the great battle of the Ist of June the Sanspareil was so 
roughly handled by the Royal George and Glory that she remained 
in our hands at the end of the day. Troubridge had the reputa- 
tion of being used to the care of invalids, so Lord Howe put him 
in charge of the dilapidated Sanspareil, and she anchored at 
Spithead with the rest of the fleet on June 12. 

Troubridge was appointed almost immediately to the Culloden, 
seventy-four, the ship which will always be remembered in connec- 
tion with his name.- Built onthe Thames in 1783, she measured 
1,683 tons, and carried long 32-pounders on the lower, and long 18- 
pounders on the upper deck. She deserves to be described in 
some detail, for in her Troubridge earned most of his renown, and 
in her he suffered the bitterest disappointment of his life. The 
best and the worst of his chequered fortune was fated to find him 
on her quarter-deck, Here the drama of his life was played, and 
only the last scene was laid elsewhere. 

Before he had been many months in command of her he 
experienced a new misfortune ; new not only to him, but to the 
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Navy. She was lying at anchor at Spithead on December 3; 
Troubridge had gone ashore, and at ten o’clock in the morning 
she was to all appearance as orderly a ship as any in the Ser- 
vice. Suddenly a signal was given, and with a rush of hurrying 
feet the crew broke out in mutiny. Hatchway ladders were 
unshipped, the magazine broken open; two of the forward guns 
were brought inboard, loaded with grape and canister, and pointed 
towards the hatchway, and fifty armed men stood guard around 
them. 

The officers at once got the Marines—nearly 120 men— 
under arms, and sent information to Lord Howe and Captain 
Troubridge. All that day and night they remained under arms; 
the officers and Marines on deck, and the mutineers below. 
The muster-roll was called, and it was found that besides the 
commissioned and warrant officers, there remained faithful to 
their duty all the petty officers, all the Marines but six, and 
eighty-six seamen, leaving about 250 mutineers barricaded below. 
All means were tried to pacify them, but it was not until the 
11th that they were persuaded to return to duty. Eight of the 
ringleaders were sentenced to death, three were pardoned, and 
on January 13 the remaining five were hanged on board the 
Culloden at Spithead. Such was Troubridge’s first experience in 
his new command. 

The Culloden was one of the seven ships that got into action 
in Hotham’s feeble and half-hearted engagement with the French 
fleet on July 13, 1795, and gained what credit there was; and 
on February 12, 1797, she was one of the fifteen sail with which 
Jervis was hunting for the Spanish fleet under De Cordova, 
knowing well that the said fleet could not number less than 
nineteen ships, and might very probably amount to thirty. 
The night was dark and rainy; towards morning, when it was 
darkest, the fleet tacked in succession by signal. The Colossus 
held on a little too long; in order to keep clear of her, the 
Culloden bore up. For some unknown reason the Colossus, 
already to leeward of her station, bore up also, and threw herself 
right across the Culloden’s bows; the ships crashed together in 
the dark. The Colossus got off with the loss of a foretop-gallant 
mast and some lesser injuries; but Troubridge, as usual, had the 
worst of the luck. When the morning broke the trim Culloden 
looked a battered disreputable wreck. Gone were the jibboom 
and foretop-gallant mast; gone were the great beakhead and 
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headrails ; the cathead, anchor and all, was towing over the side, 
and the bowsprit was sprung. All the fleet expected that she 
would return to port for repairs; but in the afternoon Troubridge 
signalled that she was ready for service. At 6.30 a.m. on the 
14th she was the first ship to sight the Spanish fleet, and was 
despatched to chase, in company with five others. As the 
morning mist lifted, ship after ship came into view. ‘There are 
twenty-five sail of the line, Sir John,’ reported the flag-captain, 
Robert Calder. ‘Very well, sir,’ was the reply. ‘There are 
twenty-seven sail, Sir John.’ ‘No more of that, sir,’ said Jervis. 
‘If there were fifty sail I will go through them.’ Big eccentric 
Captain Ben Hallowell was a visitor on board the Victory, and he 
so far forgot himself as to pat the Admiral’s broad back and 
exclaim, ‘ That’s right, Sir John! By God, we'll give them a 
damned good licking!’ The breach of etiquette was not resented. 

The Culloden was the first to shove her broken nose into the 
fast narrowing gap between the weather and lee divisions of 
the Spanish fleet, and a big three-decker steered straight down 
on her. Troubridge’s first lieutenant, unwilling to run the ship 
into another collision without orders, turned to him. ‘Let the 
weakest fend off,’ said Troubridge; and, with a mind at rest, 
the lieutenant held on his course. When the Spaniard was close 
aboard of him, Troubridge gave the word, and a shattering broad- 
side sent the splinters flying. Round came the big ship, and as 
she hung in stays a second broadside followed the first. Jervis, 
in the Victory, shouted his delight. ‘ Look at Troubridge !’ said 
he. ‘He takes his ship into action as if all England were looking 
at him.’ The Culloden went into action with a badly broken 
head ; she came out of it with foremast, mainmast, and main-top- 
mast shot through, four guns and a carronade dismounted, boats 
cut to pieces, and the whole ship leaking from stem to stern. She 
was the worst damaged ship in the fleet, and her loss—ten killed 
and forty-seven wounded—was heavier than that of any except 
the Captain and the Blenheim. But she had her reward, for on 
the morning after the battle Collingwood wrote to Nelson: ‘It is 
to you and the Culloden that the honour of the day belongs ;’ 
and Nelson, in a private letter to his father, wrote: ‘ We (with 
Collingwood and Troubridge) are the only three ships who made 
great exertions on that glorious day.’ 

For once Troubridge’s resourcefulness and seamanship had got 
the better of his evil fortune; but the account was balanced five 
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months later at Teneriffe. Where Blake succeeded, Nelson met 
with his only defeat. There is no need to tell again that story of 
disaster. At 11 P.M. on July 25 Nelson landed, with Troubridge, 
Bowen, Fremantle, Hood, Miller, and 1,100 men, at Santa Cruz. 
By daybreak Bowen was killed, Nelson was back on board the 
Theseus with his right arm amputated, and Troubridge, Hood, and 
Miller, with 340 men, were in possession of the principal square 
of the town. Every street was commanded by field guns, and 
8,000 Spaniards were advancing to the attack. Troubridge had 
no provisions gnd little ammunition, but he retained his wonderful 
readiness of resource and an impudence that was no less than 
sublime. {tie announced that if the Spanish troops approached 
ove inch nearer he should be compelled, with great reluctance, to 
burn the town, and demanded that the British forces should be 
allowed to re-embark, with their arms, in their boats, if saved; if 
not, they were to be provided with others. These terms were 
granted. 

Troubridge and the Culloden were with Nelson on June 7, 
1798, when the long hunt after Brueys’ fleet began; and on 
August 1, when they were found at last behind the island of 
Aboukir, the Culloden was two miles astern of the fleet, towing 
a prize which she had captured off Coron two days before. Cast~- 
ing off the prize, she crowded sail after the others. 

At last the long chase was over; the quarry was in sight. 
Already the point of the long spit that runs far out from the 
island was safely rounded, the leadsmen in the chains sounding 
continuously. Less than two miles away the head of the French 
line was already hotly engaged, and straight along the edge of 
the shoal lay the road into action. All was well with them; 
when suddenly the standing ill-luck of the Culloden caught her, 
and ran her hard and fast aground. 

In after-years Troubridge and his men must have remem- 
bered that night as one recalls some hideous dream. The roar 
of the battle grew momentarily louder as ship after ship came 
into action. Against the growing darkness in the east rose a 
cloud of smoke, flickering with the flame and quivering with the 
concussion of the guns that were busy wrecking the most ambi- 
tious of all the boundless visions of Napoleon; and there all the 
paladins who followed Nelson were smiting hard and fast, while 
Troubridge’s Culloden was lying helplessly aground, her guns 
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crammed with the useless charges that would never find their 
billet in a French ship. 

Through the night they toiled desperately that even yet they 
might win their way into the heart of the furious volcano whose 
flame lit up the lurid sky like some unholy dawn. The Culloden, 
fast aground forward, was afloat aft. The swell was growing 
heavier, and the after part beat cruelly on the reef. Before long 
the rudder was knocked off and sank alongside, taking with it 
Troubridge’s last chance of sharing in the glory of that night. 
After that they worked to save the ship. 

It has been suggested that Troubridge must have derived 
some consolation from the knowledge that his stranded ship 
served as a beacon to the Alexander and Swiftsure, and warned 
them off the reef where she was lying. Let us hope that it was 
so; it was all the consolation he had. 

At two in the morning the Culloden came off the reef, 
rudderless, and making seven feet of water every hour. In 
twenty-four hours a spare topmast was doing duty as a rudder, 
and sixteen days later she accompanied Nelson to Naples. 

Following the custom usual after a successful action, the 
Admiralty promoted the first lieutenants of all the ships ‘en- 
gaged.’ As the strict interpretation of this order would have 
ignored the Culloden, Nelson wrote at once to Lord St. Vincent : 
‘I sincerely hope that this is not intended to exclude the first 
lieutenant of the Culloden; for heaven’s sake, for my sake, if it 
be so, get it altered. . . . It was Troubridge who equipped 
the squadron so soon at Syracuse. . . . It was Troubridge who 
saved the Culloden when none that I knew in the Service would 
have attempted it; it is Troubridge whom I have left as myself at 
Naples; he is, as a friend and an officer, a nonpareil.’ Though 
the Nile medal was only granted to the captains of ships actually 
engaged, the King himself authorised Lord Spencer to present one 
to Troubridge. 

For nearly two years—until May 1800—Troubridge was en- 
gaged in bolstering up the kingdom of Naples against the attacks 
of the French on the one hand, and of Neapolitan rebels on the 
other. The operatic Fra Diavolo led one band of these patriots. 
A leading member of another company was captured by a zealous 
Royalist, who sent his head, with an appropriate letter, to Trou- 
bridge, who forwarded the letter to Nelson, with the endorsement, 
‘A jolly fellow,’ and apologised for not sending the head, because 
15—5 
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the weather was warm. It was a horrible thing to do; but it 
may be that three or four years of hard fighting would blunt a 
good many of our finer sensibilities. 

There was one Neapolitan whom the struggle failed to interest. 
‘The King, God bless him!’ said Nelson, ‘is a philosopher.’ Trou- 
bridge earnestly desired that Ferdinand IV., who was amusing 
himself at Palermo, should rejoin him off Naples and assist in his 
own restoration; but Nelson knew the King of the Two Sicilies 
better. ‘If the King is on the spot,’ he said, ‘he must place 
himself at the head of his subjects, and that is a thing which he 
would never consent to do.’ A judge who was sent by the Court 
to try and condemn thirteen priests taken in rebellion, told Trou- 
bridge that it was customary with his profession to seek some 
place of safety as soon as sentence was pronounced, and expressed 
his own preference for a British ship of war; he also asked Trou- 
bridge to supply him with an executioner. ‘If he cannot find 
one here,’ wrote Troubridge, ‘let him get one from Palermo, I 
see through their plan; they want to put us forward in the 
business with a view to throw all the odium upon us,’ I think 
this was unjust ; the probability is that they saw no harm in the 
business at all. 

A Royalist lieutenant-colonel applied to him for two sloops of 
war with which he was to take some little fort. The request was 
granted ; the gallant soldier returned to the attack and asked for 
two frigates instead ; and frigates were promised. Then this still 
unsatisfied warrior came on boad the Culloden to beg for two 
ships of the line; and there followed a scene which Rabelais 
would have described as ‘ very pretty and strange.’ The cabin 
door flew open ; the colonel issued swiftly, as one in haste, making 
for the hatchway ladder; and close at his heels came Commodore 
Troubridge, R.N., kicking violently. ‘ Cowardly rascal!’ roared 
he. ‘First sloops! then frigates! then ships of the line! and 
then, damn him, he’s afraid to fight after all!’ 

Troubridge’s luck turned even his virtues to his disadvantage. 
The stiff and stainless honour which had won the admiration of 
St. Vincent was to cause a breach between him and the man whom 
he loved and honoured above all the world, Like all the friends 
of Nelson, he had witnessed with anxiety and alarm the growing 
infatuation of their hero for Lady Hamilton. 

He saw that Nelson was deteriorating daily in the enervating 
atmosphere of the Court of Palermo; and he wrote to him. The 
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letter is such as might be expected from Troubridge; earnest, 
straightforward, and affectionate, it is the letter of an upright and 
warm-hearted gentleman, not of a diplomatist. ‘ Pardon me, my 
lord,’ he writes, ‘my sincere esteem for you urges me to broach 
the subject. I know that you have no pleasure in passing the 
whole night at cards. Why, then, sacrifice your health, taste, 
welfare, fortune—everything, in short, in that miserable Court ? 
I trust the war may soon terminate, and that peace will release us 
from these infamous scenes, and restore to us the smiles of our 
own countrywomen. You are not aware, my lord, of half that 
is going on, or of what people say of it... . I curse the day I ever 
served the Neapolitan Government! We have characters, my 
lord, to lose; these people have none. Our country is just, but 
severe, and I foresee that here we shall soon forfeit what we have 
gained in public opinion.’ 

Nelson was himself too just to deny the truth of his old mess- 
mate’s letter, or to doubt the sincerity of the affection which 
prompted it. But I do not think he ever forgave it. 

On November 30, 1799, Troubridge was created a baronet in 
recognition of his services, more particularly for those performed 
on the coast of Italy ; and in the following May he was relieved 
of a duty which had become peculiarly irksome to him. He 
returned home; in 1801 he was made captain of the Channel fleet 
under Lord St. Vincent ; and soon after he became a junior Lord 
of the Admiralty. 

He remained at the Admiralty till 1804, when he became 
rear-admiral. In 1805, the year that was to witness the crown- 
ing triumph of Trafalgar, he was sent to the East Indies, to divide 
the command of that station with Rear-Admiral Sir Edward Pellew. 
He sailed from England in June, accompanied by ten sail of 
Indiamen bound to Madras; his own flag flying in the Blenheim. 
This ship was built, at Woolwich in 1761 as a 98-gun ship in three 
decks ; as such she had borne a distinguished part in the battle 
of St. Vincent. Since then she had been cut down a deck, and 
was now a 74-gun ship. 

If the Culloden had been an unlucky ship to Troubridge, the 
Blenheim was worse ; the ill fortune that had dogged him so per- 
sistently was gathering force to complete the destruction which 
his skill and perseverance had hitherto averted. The self-reliance 
which had saved him so often was destined to destroy him at last, 
and now the hour was come, FEarly in 1806 the worn-out 
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Blenheim got on shore in the Straits of Malacca, and received such 
damage that she was not fit to cross the Bay of Bengal. But to 
Sir Thomas difficulties were only obstacles to be overcome; he re- 
paired her at Pulo Penang, rigged jury-masts, and navigated her 
safely to Madras. Here she was surveyed; and Flag-Captain 
Bissel reported that her back was broken; that the working of 
the beams and riders showed that she was falling to pieces; and 
that the crew could scarcely pump her clear when she was lying 
at anchor. But how often had Troubridge kept the sea in vessels 
as rickety as this? Had he not taken the Culloden into action 
when her plight was little better? So now, withall the unshaken 
self-reliance of his earlier years, he set sail for the Cape of Good 
Hope, to assume the chief command upon that station. There 
were others who had as much confidence in Sir Thomas as he had 
in himself. Though the Blenheim was notoriously unseaworthy, 
many passengers from Madras were willing to risk the passage in 
his company. The 36-gun frigate Java, taken from the Dutch, 
commanded by Captain George Pigot, and the 18-gun brig 
Harrier, Captain Finlay, accompanied him; and on January 12, 
1807, the little squadron sailed upon the voyage that was to be 
fatal to so many. On February 1, being then near the south-east 
end of Madagascar, they encountered a tremendous gale, and were 
compelled to lay to. As the shadows of night deepened around 
them, the Java bore up and ran down through the smothering 
seas close to the Blenheim; the officers of the little Harrier 
observed that the signal of distress was flying on both ships. The 
Blenheim seemed to be settling down deeper and deeper; and 
they thought that Captain Pigot, endeavouring to save life even 
in his own distress, had run into her and hastened her end. That 
stormy glimpse, caught through hurrying seas and flying spin- 
drift, was the last they saw of the doomed ships. As the night 
wore on the gale increased ; the Harrier was compelled to bear 
away for the Cape, which she reached on the 28th. 

Troubridge’s son and heir was then on the East Indian station 
commanding the frigate Greyhound. When the news of the 
catastrophe was forwarded to Sir Edward Pellew, by Captain 
Finlay of the Harrier, Captain Troubridge was at once despatched 
in search of his father. On his arrival at the Isle of France on 
this melancholy errand, he sent in a flag of truce to the Governor, 
General de Caen, by whom he was most courteously received. All 
the information that could be gathered from the signal stations 
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on the coast was placed at his disposal, and General de Caen 
furnished him with descriptions of various pieces of wreck which 
had been washed ashore; but there was nothing which could be 
identified as belonging to the Blenheim or the Java. 

In the ‘ Naval Chronicle’ of 1808 there appears this extract 
from the ‘Calcutta Monthly Journal’ of January 6, 1808: 


We are informed that the Greyhound during her last cruise touched at the 
island of St. Mary’s, near the coast of Madagascar. The king of that place, who 
speaks French, gave a very clear account of a line-of-battle ship and a frigate 
having arrived there in distress in the month of February last. He further 
stated that the ships had been caulked and repaired as well as circumstances 
would allow. A description was given of the officers of the ships, which answered 
exactly to the persons of Sir Thomas Troubridge and Captains Elphinstone, 
Bissel, and Pigot of the Java. The first was said to be a tall and moderately 
stout man, remarkably upright, and having two gold epaulettes ; the next, a thin 
map, also with two gold epaulettes; the third, a thin officer; the fourth, short 
and lusty; the two latter having one epaulette apiece. . . . There can be little 
doubt that these ships were the Blenheim and Java, and the inference is more 
probable from information that a line-of-battle ship in distress was distinctly seen 
after the gale by the inhabitants of Bourbon Island. Sir Thomas Troubridge’s 
flag as Admiral of the White was described as flying, and the masts were stand- 
ing. A dawn of hope even yet remains that these vessels and crew may have 
survived, Although not able to get to the Cape, he may have steered for New 
Holland, or run his ships ashore on some intermediate island ; in this case (such 
incidents are upon record) a long time may elapse before any account may reach 
India. 


That last faint hope was never realised. Beyond the possi- 
bility of doubt, the two missing ships perished with every soul on 
board ; and somewhere in the depths of the Indian Ocean, where 
the restless waves tremble down into infinite stillness, lie the 
shattered wrecks of the Blenheim and the Java; and there, on 
the cold grey ooze that is the last resting-place of so many of our 
best and noblest, lies Sir Thomas Troubridge, with nearly a 
thousand officers and men around him. No more for them the 
fierce joy of battle, nor the ceaseless conflict with winds and waves. 
They have found eternal rest where countless thousands of our 
countrymen have found it—in the great sea which we have made 


our own, 
We have fed our sea for a thousand years, 


And she calls us, still unfed, 
Though there’s never a wave of all her waves 
But marks our English dead : 
We have strawed our best to the weed’s unrest 
To the shark and the sheering gull. 
If blood be the price of admiralty, 
Lord God, we ha’ paid in full! 
W. J. FLETCHER. 
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ELEPHANT HUNTING IN SIAM. 


THE Elephant Hunt, which is perhaps the most interesting sight 
in Siam, is an annual evert, which takes place at the kraal in 
Ayuthia—the ancient capital—a town of considerable importance 
on the Meinam, some fifty miles north of Bangkok. Itis the occa- 
sion of a general holiday. Banks and offices are closed. Ministers, 
consuls, missionaries, lawyers, doctors, merchants, and clerks join 
in one gigantic picnic up the river. There are no roads to 
Ayuthia; so they must go by water. The more fortunate travel 
in well-appointed houseboats, others in anything, from small 
launches to large river steamers, while members of the Club 
generally charter a mammoth steam-wheeler. And, to add éclat 
to the event, the hunt is directed by one of the Princes: on the 
occasion I describe by a brother of the King. 

The kraal, corral, or panéet, which was built more than a 
hundred years ago, is a large enclosure 202 feet square, surrounded 
by a brick wall nine feet high, varying from thirteen to twenty feet 
in thickness, with a parapet on each side, forming a fine promenade 
shaded by several trees whose roots are deeply embedded in the 
brickwork. Three sides of the square, reached by steps from 
without, are open to the general public. There is a raised 
platform over the centre of the south wall, forming the grand- 
stand, for favoured Europeans and natives, which is roofed by a 
typical example of Siamese architecture, and consists of a central 
cruciform portion with the arms extended by two lengths of gable 
on either side, each lower than, and projecting from, the other, 
which gives the impression that they are telescopic, and can be 
run in or out to suit requirements. There are two entrances, one 
in the north wall, in front of the grand stand, and the other in 
the south-east corner, both guarded by strong and ingeniously 
contrived gates—two at each entrance—composed of two heavy 
timbers hanging on pins from cross-beams above, and reaching 
below the level of the ground, where they fit into a groove. 
These are drawn apart at the bottom by small windlasses, and 
when open form an inverted V, with just room enough for one 
elephant at a time to pass through. On the lever being released 
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they close instantly by their own weight. About twenty-four 
feet within the walls is a smaller enclosure, fenced by a palisade 
of huge teak logs planted in the ground so closely together that 
there is only space for a man to squeeze between them. The 
enormous strength of the fence is at once apparent from the size 
of the timbers, many of them being upwards of four feet in 
circumference. I measured several, and found one five feet nine 
inches round. The fence is further strengthened by horizontal 
beams firmly lashed to the logs a foot or so below their heads, 
and from these struts rake backwards to the foot of the wall; the 
whole forming an enclosure capable of resisting a tremendous 
pressure from within. In the middle is a shelter or refuge com- 
posed of a clump of teak piles supporting a wooden tower with a 
three-tiered roof rising to a graceful needle-like spire. This also 
forms an obstruction to the movement of the animals when 
excited, and serves as a centre round which to ‘mill’ the herd. 
In this kraal the catching takes place. The term ‘hunt,’ 
although invariably used in Siam, is misleading, as the real 
hunting is done in the jungle by the natives who drive in the 
wild elephants. 

The general interest starts with the arrival of the animals, the 
day before that appointed for the catch. Ayuthia then appears 
like a city of the dead. All the busy shops are closed; the 
floating houses and huts are deserted ; large boats and steamers, 
that cannot go up the klong or canal to the kraal, are moored to 
the banks or anchored in the stream. Buta mile further up all 
is gaiety and animation—a second Henley! The river, lined with 
launches, house- and chow-boats, is simply alive with canoes, 
sampans, and small craft of every description. Europeans are 
camping out in the temple rest-houses, or wat salas, and the 
banks are crowded with thousands of brightly dressed natives, 
eager and excited,-conspicuous among whom are the foreigners 
—especially the ladies. The massive brown walled corral looks 
solemn and imposing in contrast to some graceful green and red- 
roofed temple buildings half a mile across a pleasant stretch of 
springy sward. An hour is quickly whiled away here, greeting 
friends and watching the habits of a goodly variety of Eastern 
races, A sharp eye at last detects a dark mass emerging from a 
fringe of jungle on the far side of an open expanse of sun-dried 
paddy-fields, and the shout ‘ma laaw’ is taken up all over the 
ground, as the people rush to secure good places for seeing the 
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animals ford the river. One by one the herd, numbering nearly 
four hundred, comes into view, rounded up and led by the trained 
elephants. There is no hurry—they take nearly an hour to do a 
mile. One would think, to see their measured steps, that they 
could not go faster; but only get them excited, and see the 
rate at which their clumsy legs can carry their ponderous swaying 
bodies ! 

It is a strange sight to see them sliding down the steep bank 
into the river with their back legs stretched out behind. And 
with what evident delight they play about and cool themselves by 
blowing shower-baths of water over their backs! After a few 
minutes, the mahouts prod their mounts and lead on, followed by 
the whole herd, which is bunched together by outriders on the 
sides, who keep in stragglers. The kraal is only a couple of 
hundred yards from the river, and there is a funnel-shaped 
enclosure extending from the North Gate to the ford. Into this 
the animals are slowly led—for they must now be kept very quiet. 
One leader and then another passes through the narrow gateway, 
followed by some confiding friends. The decoys stand near, by 
way of encouragement to those in the rear, which are imper- 
ceptibly crowded forward. A few get restless, but before long 
they are all safely in, and the trained elephants slip out through 
the other gate. Then it is that the wild ones realise that they 
have been trapped, and, madly eager to get out, trumpet, bellow, 
and groan; creating, as a local paper truly said, ‘a scene of such 
confusion that no two people saw it alike.’ The walls now swarm 
with spectators, who amuse themselves by watching the bewildered 
beasts, some of which seem to resent their imprisonment, while 
others are indifferent, and others again engage in settling private 
quarrels, or roaring defiance at the gallery. One inquisitive 
youngster, destined for a civilised and useful life, tried to 
squeeze between the piles of the refuge, and got jammed across 
the ribs—the thickest part of his body. His efforts to get free 
attracted his friends, who watched him while he struggled and 
bellowed. One big fellow tried to push him back, but failed ; then 
there was a pause, during which one could almost see them think- 
ing ; and another, having apparently worked it out in his mind, 
tried from behind, and, fairly lifting him off his legs, pushed him 
through, amid shouts of applause from the crowd. A native put 
his head between the timbers of the fence and was immediately 
charged at by a large bull, that had been busying himself by 
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raking up with his forefoot little mounds of earth, heaping them 
on the end of his trunk, and then blowing them over his back. 
Many others were doing the same thing; but their object was not 
very evident. I believe it was meant as an insult ; it looked like 
one. I was told that when the ground is wet, and they cannot 
throw earth about, they plaster great cakes of mud on their 
foreheads, 

There were three baby elephants, and one, only ten days 
old, that had been carried across the river in his mother’s trunk, 
attracted much attention; but he kept himself so carefully 
between her legs that not once did he seem in the slightest diffi- 
culty, even when in the thick of a crush. 

A feeble attempt was made at feeding the animals; but, con- 
sidering their enormous appetites, it was like offering them 
crumbs. The few small bunches of grass thrown in they picked 
up in their trunks and, after carefully striking them against their 
legs or a post in the fence to shake off any dust or earth, conveyed 
them by graceful action to their mouths. The extraordinary 
flexibility and diversity of movement possessed by this appendage 
are attained by a wonderful interlacing of, according to Cuvier, 
nearly 40,000 muscles. Bananas were, of course, easily managed ; 
but their efforts to chew up cocoanuts whole were not generally 
successful, as their slippery coats made them difficult to hold, and 
as a rule they are too large for their mouths. One or two small 
ones were safely negotiated; but when convinced by ineffectual 
efforts that it could not be done, they place the nut under their 
feet and crush it flat. Of course the milk is lost; but they seem 
to keenly enjoy what is left—the shell and husk. This, when 
green, contains a vile-tasting sap; when dry, is used for making 
cordage and doormats! The Prince selected the animals to be 
captured next day, and gradually the crowd dispersed, but the 
bellowing of the herd continued for hours. It sounded unearthly 
by day, weird and uncanny by night. 

The catching began the next morning at 7 A.M., when seven large 
tuskers entered the kraal, each ridden bytwomen. The mahouts, 
who were armed with short sticks shod with iron hooks, sit with 
their legs behind the ears, and their feet inserted in a band pass- 
ing round the neck. This is in place of stirrups, and enables 
them to lean forward or sideways without danger of falling off. 
Each one also carries a bamboo pole; and to this is fastened the 
slip-knot end of a rope of buffalo hide, some forty or fifty yards 
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long, which is coiled on the animal’s back, and secured to a rattan 
girth passing round its body. The girth also helps to steady the 
second man, who kneels or. sits, monkey-fashion, on his heels 
perched over the hind quarters, with a wooden club tied to his 
wrist. This and the prod are for persuading their mounts, and at 
times were pretty freely used. The trained animals wander about 
among the others in an apparently aimless sort of way, but all 
the time are trying to approach one of the selected elephants, 
which they follow round the enclosure, until a mahout, leaning 
forward, is able with his bamboo pole to slip the noose over one of 
the hind legs. The assistant tugs at the rope for an instant and 
drops the coil on the ground. As quietly as before the operation 
is repeated, and another noose is attached to the other leg. This 
may sound very easy, but, judging from the number of failures, 
evidently requires much skill and practice. The mounted men 
appear to be absolutely at the mercy of the wild animals; but, 
though it would have been an easy matter to pull them off, not 
once did I see the slightest attempt to attack them, while any one 
on foot was promptly chased out. 

The poor fellow that has been noosed seeks refuge in the thick 
of the herd; but the mahouts, by milling them round the kraal, 
gradually corner him, and attendants outside the palisade quickly 
secure the ropes to the piles or trees. The animal dashes off in a 
wild effort to rejoin the others, and the shock lifts his hind legs 
clean off the ground, or throws him on his knees, and the creak- 
ing of the timbers is mingled with a roar of rage. He is allowed 
to do his best to get loose; but repeated attempts convince him 
that it is hopeless, while straining and roaring soon tire him out. 
While No. 1 is proving to himself the impossibility of escape, the 
tame elephants keep most of the herd bunched together on the 
other side of the kraal ; but the condition of the prisoner arouses 
a good deal of interest, and he is visited by friends, actuated 
either by curiosity or pity, who look on with a puzzled expression, 
and blow little clouds of dust in the air. One youngster, that waiked 
up with an inquiring air, was promptly charged square in the 
ribs, and sent rolling on his back. As he lay there, with his legs 
quivering in what seemed a death-struggle, many of the Siamese 
shouted ‘tai laaw ’—he is dead! But the poor little fellow was 
only seeing things upside down; for when an attendant helped 
him to raise his head, or rather turn it over, he righted himself 
and trotted back bellowing to the others. One can hardly say 
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their massive features are expressive; and yet there is unques- 
tionably a marked evidence of intention, if not in their huge faces, 
certainly in their actions. 

The captured elephant soon becomes quieter, and is worked 
close up to the piles, where he is again secured with only a few 
feet of tether. This, though not devoid of interest, is the slowest 
part of the whole show; for it takes infinite time and patience. 
The trained tuskers stand round and gradually crowd him over, 
but without the least suspicion of force. If he makes a charge 
for liberty they begin again, and get on the other side of him as 
quietly and unobtrusively as if they had forgotten his existence. 
Sometimes for minutes together there is no movement; but 
slowly and surely they get him where he is wanted. Now that 
he is tied up short, the next move is to place a raw hide collar 
round his neck and lash it to those worn by the decoys, three of 
which are told off for this work, one on either side, while the third, 
standing close behind, vigorously butts him if any attempt is 
made to back out. Forward he cannot go, as his legs are still 
secured to the fence timbers. The collar is held open by the 
mahouts on each side, who, watching their opportunity, slip it 
over the trunk and then lace the ends together at the back of the 
neck. But this is not accomplished in a minute, nor without 
resistance from the captive. And it is a matter of great difficulty 
to dodge the mobile trunk. In fact, in no case was it done until 
the animal was more or less exhausted. While this was going on, 
our friend repeatedly put his trunk down his throat, where he 
loaded it with water, and then squirted it over his back. When 
he was no longer able to do this, the mahouts poured water from 
bamboo joints on his head to cool him. An elephant’s stomach 
somewhat resembles that of a camel in having, apart from the 
digestive cavity, a chamber capable of holding ten gallons of 
water, which, by peculiar muscular action, he is able to convey 
to his trunk. The collar being properly adjusted is next 
lashed to those worn by two of the decoys, and thus fettered 
he is half dragged to the gate, occasionally being assisted by 
the third, who walks in the rear, embracing with his tusks the 
hind-quarters of the prisoner. Through the gate only one can 
pass at a time; but the ropes are still trailing from his legs, 
and outside the walls he is again harnessed up and marched 
off to the stables, where he is firmly secured with his neck close 
against a great post let deep in the ground, It has taken an 
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hour and a half’s fight against odds of three to one plus human 
intelligence to bring him to this. 

His exit was followed by a unique sight, that few who witnessed 
will ever forget. One of the herd tried to get through the gate- 
way, and his example was followed by his friends who crowded on 
him. Others piling up on these from behind, formed a gigantic 
surging scrimmage of some seventy wild excited beasts, all bellow- 
ing and grunting, except those who were nearly crushed out of 
shape and breath. The pressure against the palisade was enor- 
mous. The timbers bent and creaked. The natives, shouting and 
yelling with excitement, clambered on the wall. The elephants 
roared and heaved with a will. It was a grand sight, and lasted 
ten minutes, during which the attendants had been unmercifully 
prodding them with spears. . 

The mahouts now returned for another catch. This time a 
large tusker was the victim, but, before commencing, half the herd 
were let out of the kraal. Some half-dozen decoys were waiting 
on the plain outside, and it was a surprise to see how easily they 
kept the others in check, But it was not all peace and quietness. 
A crowd of natives were standing in front of the gate as the 
elephants rushed out, and a man was knocked over and cruelly 
trampled by several animals, and as they weigh from three to five 
tons each, it was not to be wondered at that the man’s bones 
‘were pounded up beyond the slightest chance of setting.’ A 
huge old bull made a vicious charge against one of the largest of 
the trained animals, completely rolling him over, and sending the 
two men flying. One ran to the nearest decoy, but the mahout 
stuck to his mount, which, after getting on his legs, raised his 
knee as a step for the man to climb back to his place. 

Three others were next caught, and the large one mentioned 
above was easily enough tied to a huge pile near the entrance. I 
was told that, although older than the proper age for training, he 
would, if a success, be worth one thousand ticals. (A tical is 
worth approximately 1s. 3d.) A younger animal, on passing 
through the gate, got into his head the mistaken idea that he was 
free—not knowing that the ropes on his legs were securely 
fastened—and made a rush for liberty and a European who was 
standing in his way ; but, luckily for the latter, was brought up 
with a jerk a few feet off. 

In the meantime the herd that had been let out was taken to 
the river, where they played happily about, except one old hand 
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that made for the jungle, and a young tusker that struck out for 
himself, charging up an open space between two rows of stables, 
scattering the natives on all sides. Very picturesque it was to 
see them in their brightly coloured clothes wildly racing over the 
stretch of green. He first went for the stables on the right, but 
was not there long; perhaps some captive friend advised him to 
clear. Next for a group on the opposite side, getting within a 
few feet of the less active. What cold shivers they must 
have felt! Men in the grand stand held their breath. But 
suddenly he altered his course for a shouting crowd on his left. 
This brought him in line with a native hut, through which he 
went as if it had been made of brown paper, and rushing on, 
amused himself generally for about twenty minutes. Three 
mounted mahouts went after him and brought him back, evidently 
well pleased with his little adventure. 

His turn, however, came in the afternoon, when the catching 
was done in the open plain, where he was tethered to a post with 
about one hundred and fifty feet of rope. Young as he was, he 
made the best fight of the lot, and for three hours baftled all 
attempts to put on the collar. He was a young fury, and made 
repeated rushes at the natives who were standing just out of his 
reach. If he failed in one direction he would look round for some- 
thing or somebody else, it did not matter what. Neither did he 
forget the trained elephants which were making every effort to 
hold him, Even though No. 3 at the back was almost lifting him 
forward, he always managed somehow to back out. Once, with 
the rope in his mouth, he made a fierce charge; but it got 
wrapped round his legs and threw him heavily as he rushed 
forward. The shouts of the natives he answered with roars of 
hatred and defiance. As he became heated and tired he put his 
trunk into his throat and emptied the result on his head; but 
this supply at last failed him, and he could only manage a few 
’ drops of blood-stained fluid. Still the mahouts were unable to 
put on the collar. Each time he caught it in his mouth or trunk 
and lashed it about him witha will. Finally, however, he gave 
in, and was taken quietly to the stables. He had been beaten; 
but it was after a grand fight, in which he covered himself with 
glory. Soon after he had been noosed four relations came to 
his rescue, and the hunters had some difficulty in driving them 
off. They then started out over the paddy-fields, and one of 
them, a few hours later, attacked a good-sized launch steaming on 
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the river, and had it succeeded in getting its trunk over the guti- 
wale the result would have been interesting, even if tragic to the 
occupants, one of whom said that he saw elephants around his 
bed for three nights! I saw the youngster a couple of months later ; 
he threw his food at me. Again I saw him, after another month 
had passed; he took but little notice, though there was still a 
wicked look in his eye. 

The catching was resumed next day, but the incidents were 
merely variations of what has already been described. The 
interest, too, had abated, and people were gradually leaving, as 
there was the return journey to make before morning. The picnic 
was over ! 

The required number having been captured, the herd is driven 
back towards its native jungle, and escorted by trained elephants 
beyond the region of the paddy cultivation, that often suffers 
severely from the depredations of these animals, which feed in the 
open by night and in the forests by day. The hunt dates from 
time immemorial, and seems to have been designed for restocking 
the royal stables, and contributing, at the same time, to royal 
amusement. The present kraal at Ayuthia was built, during the 
last century, by Phya Dark. Previously to that one with mud 
and stone walls was in use at Noburi. The elephants selected are 
mostly young animals, that will work with others after six months’ 
training. The calves, however, become docile in about a month. 
The collars by which they are secured often chafe their necks, and 
the application of soothing remedies is found a useful factor in 
taming these intelligent beasts, which, having once become accus- 
tomed to the presence of man, allow themselves to be handled ; 
many of them being so attached to their keepers that they are 
noisy and impatient during their absence. An anecdote is re- 
corded by Darwin of Dr. Hooker, who was riding an elephant that 
‘became so deeply bogged that he remained stuck fast until the 
next day, when he was extricated by men with ropes, Under 
such circumstances elephants will seize with their trunks any 
object, dead or alive, to place under their knees to prevent their 
sinking deeper in the mud; and the driver was dreadfully afraid 
lest the animal should have seized Dr. Hooker and crushed him 
to death. But the driver himself, as Dr. Hooker was assured, ran 
no risk. This forbearance under an emergency so dreadful for a 
heavy animal is a wonderful proof of noble fidelity.’ 

After being trained, they are chiefly used by the various 
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departments of the Government. They are also occasionally 
trapped by the natives and sold for private use. The average 
price is about eight hundred ticals, but in the teak forests of the 
Changmai district, a good animal has been sold for as much as 
three thousand ticals. The ranks of the hunters are chiefly 
recruited from certain families, the mantle of the father descend- 
ing on the son. I was informed that their pay is the incredibly 
small sum of twelve to sixteen ticals per annum. But as they 
wear the minimum amount of clothing, and eat scarcely any meat 
except fish—with which the rivers abound, and which may be 
had for the pleasure of catching—the remuneration is not as in- 
adequate as one would think, 

In the districts from which they are collected the elephants 
are so strictly preserved that the proprietor of the land on which 
a dead one is found has to pay the Government six to eight 
catties, or four hundred and eighty to six hundred and forty 
ticals. The carcass of any animal accidentally killed at the kraal 
is sold for from twenty to forty ticals, and is used for making 
sausages and salt meat. The purchasers have, however, to return 
to the authorities the tusks and thigh bones, the latter being 
valuable as a substitute for ivory. 

The herds were formerly driven in from Supan on the Tachin 
river, and were wilder than those now caught, which come from 
the forests of Pachim. Preparations for the ‘round up’ are 
begun a month before the time appointed for the catch by sending 
out some ten large trained tuskers with armed mahouts and 
assistants, whose first object is to collect the various family parties 
into one large herd. This is done by lighting numerous fires 
around a large expanse of jungle in which the animals are known 
to be, and as they object to these illuminations they move away 
towards the centre of the circle. Another ring of fires is then 
started some distance within the first; and this is repeated until 
they are driven within an area of about a square mile. As the 
animals are gregarious in their habits, there is no great difficulty 
in getting them together. The next thing is to induce them to 
follow the decoys, whose leader, selected for speed and activity, 
endeavours to get near the herd. This is attended with some 
danger, as he is frequently fiercely attacked, and if not able to 
make his escape would be killed. Repeated attempts are made, 
and it is generally two or three days before the decoy is allowed 
to approach unmolested, If they stand, it is all right, for as soon 
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as he has aroused a friendly feeling in some of the leading ladies, 
and they show the least inclination to follow him, the mahout gives 
the signal to the beaters to close in, and starts leisurely towards 
Ayuthia. The old confidence trick has once more succeeded, and 
some four hundred wild animals are being led by a few decoys as 
quietly as a flock of sheep. On the line of march they stoutly 
objected to pass under a railway trestle bridge—all black with a 
recent coat of tar. They moved uneasily round and round. It 
was a time for skill and patience, but the drivers were equal to it. 
The leader stood under the bridge, then slowly walked back to an 
old mother elephant, who, taking courage, returned with him. 
This attracted the attention of the others and saved a general 
stampede. 

The various families or breeds are known to the hunters by 
names indicating some special peculiarity, e.g. : 


E moo, pigs. 

Hoo pap, twisted ear. 

E duan, cut tail. The tails of all the calves are said to be 
bitten off by their mothers, 

E prio, thin or long. 

E crey, trumpet. 

E sang, shell. 


The two latter are so called on account of the distinctive tone or 
sound of their trumpeting. Curiously enough the head of each 
family, instead of being a powerful and victorious bull, is an old 
female. 

The mothers suckle their young from two breasts situated 
under the shoulders; and this becomes an impossibility soon after 
the appearance of the tusks, A naturalist of the Middle Ages 
states : ‘He hath two pappes a little beside his breast under his 
shoulders and not between his hind legs or loins, they are very . 
small and cannot be seen on the side. The reasons thereof are 
given, first that he hath but two pappes, because he bringeth 
forth but one at a time, and they stand under his shoulders like 
an ape’s, because he hath no hoofs but distinct feet like a man’s, 
and also because from his breast floweth more abundance of milke.’ 
Many other curious ideas existed at that time. Shakespeare has 
in ‘Troilus and Cressida :’ 


The elephant hath joints, but not for courtesy ; 
His legs are for necessity, not flexure, 
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And in ‘ All’s Lost by Lust,’ 1633, we find: 


Stubborn as an elaphant’s legs, no bending her. 


But a few years later a more enlightened writer says: ‘It is false 
that they have no joints or articles in their legs.’ 

A large percentage of Siamese male elephants are without 
tusks, while others are very handsomely armed. Those without 
are said to be larger and stronger, and have been known to break 
off the tusks of their opponents in fight. The natives attribute 
this to their being able to be suckled by their mothers for a longer 
period, and being consequently better nourished when young. All 
the trained decoys, however, are heavily tusked, and seemed to 
enjoy special advantages over their less favoured captives, most of 
whom, being younger, are lighter, and possess only short tusks. 
The director of the hunt informed me that the fine tuskers are 
more attractive to the females of the herd, and as the success of 
the drive depends so largely on this, it is essential that they 
should be employed. 

C. Dimonp H. Braine. 
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THE STORY OF AN IRISH POLITICAL DUEL. 


On January 31, 1815, Dublin wag in a ferment of popular excite- 
ment. Crowds, eager and expectant, thronged the streets which lie 
between that fashionable residential quarter, Merrion Square on the 
south side of the city, and the Four Courts on the Liffey’s northern 
quays. A hostile encounter of the most sensational character was 
expected in the streets. All classes in the metropolis dearly 
relished a row, and at that period the citizens had opportunities in 
abundance of indulging their appetite for fighting—what with the 
deadly feud between ‘ the Liberty boys,’ or the tailors and weavers of 
the Coombe, on the south side of the river, and ‘ the Ormond boys,’ 
or the butchers of Ormond Market, on the north side, who, crossing 
the bridges, carried broken heads and battered faces regularly into 
each other’s quarters ; and also the enmity between the grimy coal- 
porters and the young bucks of Trinity College, which often made 
the streets in the neighbourhood of the coal-quays and College 
Green lively with hurtling stones. But it was no common brawl 
which had brought the people in such numbers into the streets 
on this particular occasion. The startling news had gone abroad 
that a member of the City Corporation named D’Esterre was look- 
ing for Daniel O’Connell, the great agitator, to publicly horsewhip 
him, and so thousands left their workshops and their residences, 
determined not only to see the fight but to enormously extend the 
field of operations by taking sides in the quarrel if fate should 
happily ordain it. 

But let us first see what it was that led to this commotion in 
the streets of Dublin on January 31, which ultimately ended so 
tragically for the unfortunate D’Esterre, and cast a cloud over 
O’Connell’s life. On the 22nd of the month, at a meeting of the 
newly formed Catholic Association, O’Connell urged the necessity 
of infusing fresh life and energy into the movement for Catholic 
Emancipation. No petition, as he pointed out, had been presented 
to Parliament the previous year, ‘I am convinced,’ said he, ‘ that 
the Catholic cause has suffered by neglect of discussion. Had 
the petition been, last year, the subject of debate, we should not 
now see the beggarly Corporation of Dublin anticipating our 
efforts by a petition of an opposite tendency.’ The speech was 
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reported in the newspapers the next day. Three days after- 
wards, or January 26, O’Connell received a letter signed ‘J. N. 
D’Esterre,’ inquiring whether he had ‘applied the appellation 
beggarly to the Corporation of this city, calling it a beggarly 
Corporation,’ as reported in ‘ Carrick’s paper,’ and adding, ‘I feel 
more justified in calling on you on this occasion, as such language 
was not warranted or provoked by anything on the part of the 
Corporation ; neither was it consistent with the subject of your 
debate or the deportment of the other Catholic gentlemen who 
were present; but, as I view it, so inconsistent in every respect 
that I am in hopes the editor is under error and not you. I have 
further to request your reply in the course of the evening.’ 
O’Connell did not reply that evening. But next day, writing 
from his residence in Merrion Square, he sent the following curt 
and undaunted letter to D’Esterre :— 

‘Sir,—In reply to your letter of yesterday, and without either 
admitting or disclaiming the expression respecting the Corpora- 
tion of Dublin in the print to which you allude, I deem it right 
to inform you that from the calumnious manner in which the 
religion and character of the Catholics of Ireland are treated in 
that body, no terms attributed to me, however reproachful, can 
exceed the contemptuous feelings I entertain for that body in 
its corporate capacity, although, doubtless, it contains many valu- 
able persons, whose conduct as individuals (I lament) must neces- 
sarily be confounded in the acts of the general body. I have 
only to add that this letter must close our correspondence on this 
ie * DANIEL O’CONNELL.’ 

D’Esterre was a provision merchant and contractor, residing at 
11 Bachelor’s Walk, on the quays, and represented the Guild of 
Merchants in the Common Council of the Corporation. That body 
was entirely Protestant, mainly composed of Orangemen or 
ultra-Protestants, antagonistic to the movement for Catholic 
‘mancipation, and active in getting up opposing petitions to Par- 
liament. O’Connell naturally held the Corporation in extreme 
contempt ; and he had already applied to it, as to all other insti- 
tutions or persons with which he was in conflict, every epithet 
expressive of derision, every term in which scorn could be indi- 
cated; but these had been allowed to pass unnoticed. At first 
sight the epithet ‘beggarly’ would seem mild and banal, more 
especially coming from such a stormy master of vituperative 
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language as O'Connell; but while it does not appear, from the 
newspaper reports of the time, to have awakened any general 
astonishment in the outside public, for the members of the Cor- 
poration it derived a force and sting from the fact that several of 
them were in embarrassed circumstances. D’Esterre was one of the 
unfortunates. Reverses had overtaken him in business, and he 
was in fact on the very verge of bankruptcy. He may, therefore, 
have felt that for him there was an unmistakable personal appli- 
cation in O’Connell’s reflection on the gentility and solvency of 
the Corporation. That his action was inspired solely by a political 
and religious animosity to O’Connell—as is asserted in most ac- 
counts of the affair—there is no ground whatever for believing. 
On the contrary, D’Esterre was a man of broad and liberal views 
in politics, and a supporter of Catholic Emancipation ; and, curious 
to relate, he was the only member of the Common Council who 
opposed the resolution of the Board of Aldermen requesting the 
concurrence of the Common Council in that very anti-Catholic 
petition to Parliament which had called forth the offensive epithet 
from O’Connell. 

D’Esterre came of a Limerick family of unimpeachable respec- 
tability—his brother at the time being Recorder of the city of 
Limerick. He had also a deservedly high reputation as a man of 
courage, and was a crack shot with the pistol. In his youth he 
had served in the Royal Marines and had given signal proof of his 
loyalty and valour. In the great mutiny of the Nore, during May 
and June 1797, when at a most critical stage in the war with 
Napoleon, thirteen sail of the line, besides frigates, sloops, and 
gunboats, were seized by the disaffected sailors, D’Esterre was a 
lieutenant on board the Sandwich, the flagship of Richard Parker, 
the daring leader of the mutineers. With the other officers 
D’Esterre was taken prisoner. He was brought for trial to the 
cabin where Parker and his accomplices—all common sailors— 
were seated round a table covered with the Union Jack, drinking 
beer and smoking strong tobacco, and, as his conduct had espe- 
cially aroused the resentment of the mutineers, he was condemned 
to death. Bound hand and foot, he was placed with the noose 
round his neck ready to be swung up to the yardarm. One more 
chance of life was given him. ‘Will you join us?’ asked the 
mutineers. ‘No, never!’ cried D’Esterre. ‘Hang away and be 
damned! God save the King!’ The imprecation did what a 
thousand prayers could not have accomplished—it touched a sym- 
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pathetic chord in the rough sailors, and they set the intrepid 
officer at liberty. 

It is only natural to suppose that D’Esterre, who carried the 
bulldog pluck of his youth into his manhood, entered upon this 
controversy with O’Connell, ready to face the issue should it be 
an appeal to the use of deadly weapons in a duel. But there was 
much in his subsequent conduct which lends colour to the suppo- 
sition that he did not really think O’Connell would fight. He 
hoped probably to achieve fame, and perhaps the retrieval of his 
broken fortunes, by publicly humiliating O’Connell in the eyes of 
the country. In the circles in which D’Esterre moved, it was 
supposed that O’Connell was lacking in physical courage—that he 
was simply a big blustering bully who would eat his words, if called 
to account, rather than face the issue from the mouth of a pistol. 

O’Connell had already had two challenges to,a duel, but in 
neither case did he actually come under fire. Early in his career 
at the Bar he was counsel at the Kerry Assizes in an action 
against a relative named Mr. Siggerson, and, having occasion to 
refer to that person in somewhat strong terms in his speech to the 
jury, Siggerson jumped up in court and called him ‘a purse- 
proud blockhead.’ O’Connell said: ‘In the first place, I have got 
no purse to be proud of; and, secondly, if I be a blockhead, it is 
the better for you, as I am counsel against you. However, just 
to save you the trouble of saying so again, I’ll administer a slight 
rebuke,’ whereupon he struck Siggerson soundly on the back with 
a cane, which the tipstaff accommodatingly lent him for the pur- 
pose. That evening Siggerson sent him a challenge, but next 
morning he wrote stating he had discovered that O’Connell’s life 
was inserted in a very valuable lease of a portion of his lands. 
‘Under these circumstances,’ he continued, ‘I cannot afford to 
shoot you, unless, as a precautionary measure, you first insure 
your life for my benefit. If you do, then heigh for powder and 
ball! I’m your man.’ The other case had an ending almost as 
ludicrously absurd. It also arose out of a lawsuit, and affords us 
yet another curious glimpse of that arena—the Irish courts of 
Jaw—in which O’Connell had, at the time of which I write, 
already won fame and fortune. In the August of 1813, O’Connell 
appearing in a case tried at Limerick, interrupted his learned 
friend, Counsellor Maurice Magrath, who was engaged on the 
other side, by exclaiming, ‘ That’s a lie, Maurice,’ to which Magrath 
replied by flinging the volume of the Statutes from which he was 
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quoting at O’Connell’s head, and then kicking him on the shins. 
O'Connell sent a challenge, which, of course, Magrath accepted. 
A refusal to fight when challenged in those days led to one 
inevitable conclusion—that it was due to cowardice. On the old 
windmill field outside the city—the scene of many an affair of 
honour—O’Connell, as he stood before his opponent awaiting the 
signal to fire, exclaimed with deep emotion, ‘Now I am going to 
fire at my dearest and best friend.’ The duel was stopped, and 
the seconds, after a long discussion, arrived at an amicable settle- 
ment. It was arranged that the two combatants should again 
face each other, loaded pistols in hand, and each declare aloud his 
regret for what had occurred. After this somewhat comic episode, 
O’Connell and Magrath warmly shook hands amid the acclamation 
of those present, and returned to Limerick in the same carriage. 
Absurd incidents of this kind were not uncommon in Ireland. 
‘Did you hear of the great duel in Ennis between Charles 
O'Connell and Mr. Wall?’ O’Connell thought fit to write, in 
August 1816, to his son Morgan, a youth of ten, who was then a 
pupil in the Jesuit College at Clongowes Wood. ‘The latter 
abused a relation of Charley’s, a Mr. Blood, and Charley knocked 
Wall down. They then fought, fired a shot each, came home 
safe and arm-in-arm together, got tipsy in company with each 
other, went together to the ball and danced till morning.’ 

The episode at Limerick gave rise to the story that O’Connell 
had acted the poltroon. It was quite unfounded, but naturally it 
was readily believed by O’Connell’s enemies. Even Robert Peel, 
then Chief Secretary for Ireland, made the story the subject of 
a rather undignified letter to his friend, John Wilson Croker, of 
the Admiralty Department. ‘Ido not know a finer subject for 
speculation than one which now presents itself, he wrote, 
‘namely, given a kick upon the posterior of O’Connell by a 
brother counsel at Limerick, and an acquiescence in the said kick 
on the part of O’Connell, to determine the effect which will be 
produced in the Catholic Board.’ But O’Connell was a man of 
sterling intrepidity—a man of indomitable physical as well as 
moral courage; and as duelling was then in its heyday in Ire- 
land, when men sought to prove their comparative moral integrity 
by standing before each other and blazing away with loaded 
weapons, he had—as befitted a lawyer and an agitator who might 
at any moment be called to account for his words—a cool steady 
hand at pistol practice. If his soft emotional nature made him 
regard with feelings akin to horror the prospect of killing or 
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being killed by an intimate friend, he was as ready to fight his 
political and religious opponents with pistols as to lash them with 
bitter words. Besides, such was the temper of the time in regard 
to the obligations of the standard of honour which then prevailed, 
that any shrinking of the encounter on the part of O’Connell 
would have meant the ruin of his legal and political career. 

D’Esterre did not accept the unmistakable injunction in the 
reply of O’Connell that there must be no further correspondence. 
O'Connell appointed his friend, Mr. George Lidwill, of Dromard, 
Roscrea—a Protestant country gentleman, but a member of the 
Catholic Board—to receive the expected challenge, and arrange the 
preliminaries of a hostile meeting. But no challenge came. In 
truth, the peremptory intimation of O’Connell that he declined 
any futher epistolary communications seems to have confirmed 
D’Esterre and his friends in the opinion that O’Connell would not 
fight. At any rate, D’Esterre wrote a second scolding letter on 
January 28, which James O’Connell opened in his brother's 
absence, but which, upon perceiving the signature, he returned 
unread. This was on Friday, January 28. So things remained 
until Sunday. On that day James O'Connell received a letter 
from D’Esterre, containing disrespectful observations on himself 
and his brother, and he immediately sent his friend, Captain 
O’Mullane, to D’Esterre to say that, after the affair with his 
brother had been adjusted, D’Esterre would have to settle another 
account with him. O’Mullane at the same time intimated that 
Counsellor O’Connell was astonished at his not hearing in what 
he considered to be the proper way from D’Esterre. 

At length, on Tuesday, January 31, the rumour got about 
that D’Esterre intended to proceed to the Four Courts to inflict 
personal chastisement on O'Connell; and the state of affairs being 
by this time known to the whole city, the streets were filled with 
the political partisans of the two principals, eager and impatient 
to behold the encounter, and, should fortune favour them, to join 
in the fray. Sure enough D’Esterre, horsewhip in hand, sallied 
forth from the Mansion House in Dawson Street—the residence, 
of course, of the Lord Mayor—in the afternoon, attended by a 
number of friends, to avenge the outraged Corporation. He was 
a little man, but wiry and active, and his combative disposition 
was plainly written on his rugged face. He actually made his 
way to the Four Courts. ‘The ruffian,’ wrote O’Connell that 
evening in a brief characteristic note to his friend, Richard 
Newton Bennett, ‘appeared in the hall for a moment, whip in 
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hand. The instant I heard of it, I left the King’s Bench, and he 
disappeared.’ D’Esterre, on leaving the Four Courts, returned 
towards the centre of the city with his friends. On the quays he 
was accosted by Richard O’Gorman, who said to him, ‘ You con- 
ceive that you received an offence from Mr. O'Connell. If so, 
your course is to demand satisfaction. This, I understand, you 
have not as yet done; but if you are now resolved to do it, I 
undertake, on forfeiture of having a riddle made of my body, to 
have Mr. O’Connell on the ground in half an hour.” ‘The 
message should come from him,’ said D’Esterre, ‘ but the man is 
a poltroon and will refuse to fight.’ ‘ Nonsense!’ cried O’Gorman ; 
‘if he fails to fight, I'll take his place.’ 

Meantime, O’Connell, determined not to baulk D’Esterre, 
divested himself of wig and gown, and, leaving the Four Courts, 
walked up the quays in company with some friends. Physically, 
he presented the strongest contrast to his little antagonist, and in 
a hand-to-hand fight would probably have crushed him. As a 
popular song of the time rendered it,— 


The Counsellor’s tall, and he’s big to be sure, 
As in Kerry they'd say—he’s the full of the dure. 


He was in the very prime of life, forty years of age, and a 
splendid specimen of tall, vigorous, and well-developed manhood. 
The slimness of youth was gone ; his frame was now burly, but he 
was still as straight as a rush, and as light and active and jaunty 
as ever. He wore a large ample cloak, which set off his tall 
massive form, and carried his silk hat rakishly cocked on one side, 
while beneath it his broad round face—the picture of florid health 
—gleamed with good humour. A foreign visitor to Dublin in 
those years was struck by the martial dignity of O’Connell’s 
carriage. ‘He looks,’ said he, ‘ more like a general of Napoleon’s 
than a Dublin advocate.’ In truth he was a vivid figure, full of 
vitality, alive to his finger tips, suggestive of force and strength 
and arrogance. He was followed up the quays by a crowd of 
supporters who gazed at him, as at a demi-god, with wonder, 
delight, and affection in their eyes. He kept those in his imme- 
diate vicinity in the highest good humour by his irrepressible 
sallies and comments, the droll effect of which was heightened by 
the soft, musical, lazy Kerry brogue he always carried in his 
tongue. D’Esterre and his friends had placed themselves on the 
steps of a draper’s shop in Grafton Street, opposite Trinity College, 
and directly in the line of O’Connell’s way home to Merrion 
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Square. ‘The windows in the neighbourhood were crowded with 
spectators. On the balcony of the drapery establishment were Sir 
Charles Vernon, chamberlain to the lord lieutenant, and several 
friends, including Sir Richard Musgrave (author of a history of 
the Rebellion of 1798), Alderman Bradley King, Jack Giffard, 
editor of the ‘Dublin Journal’ (grandfather of the present Lord 
Chancellor), and other staunch supporters of Protestant ascen- 
dency ; but, to the disappointment of every one, D’Esterre prudently 
retreated, as O’Connell, surrounded by a cheering bodyguard, was 
seen approaching. Indeed, the conduct of D’Esterre that day was 
indecisive and ludicrous in the extreme. Here he was diligently 
searching for O’Connell to horsewhip him, but taking care that he 
should never meet his antagonist face to face. But, probably, he 
was daunted by the mob of ferocious-looking coal-porters who 
accompanied O’Connell, hungering to meet an opposing faction. 
The crowd of sympathisers that now surrounded O’Connell was 
so large that he was obliged to take refuge in a house in 
“xchequer Street (now Wicklow Street), in order to avoid their 
embarrassingly enthusiastic demonstrations. He was not long in 
this retreat when Judge Day entered, in his magisterial capacity, 
to put him under arrest. The Judge said, however, that he would 
be satisfied if he had the guarantee of Mr. O’Connell’s honour 
that he would proceed no further in the business. ‘It is not my 
duty, Mr. Justice,’ said O’Connell, ‘to be the aggressor; I will 
therefore pledge my honour that I will not be the aggressor; further, 
however, I must tell you, that human considerations will not induce 
me to go.’ ‘It is very extraordinary, Mr. Day,’ said Barney Coile, 
a prominent member of the Catholic Board, ‘that a ruffian should 
be allowed to parade the streets of Dublin during two days in 
order to assault a worthy man who is the father of six children, 
and this without any hindrance or interruption from the magis- 
trates.’ ‘TI hope, sir, you are satisfied that the laws are competent 
to reach all such offenders,’ replied the Judge. ‘ By my soul,’ 
exclaimed Coile, ‘I am very well satisfied that the laws can reach 
us if we transgress, but during the two days he has been seeking 
to effect a breach of the peace the laws have not reached that 
fellow.’ The Judge made no further reply, but departed imme- 
diately, and shortly after O'Connell quietly returned to Merrion 
Square. The day came to a close, and there was yet no challenge. 
Those popular demonstrations were hardly conducive to the grim 
business of a duel. As Lord Norbury, the then Lord Chief Justice 
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—a noted duellist in his day, who, according to Curran, ‘ shot 
himself up to the bench’—had said, ‘the first report of a duel 
should be that of the pistols.’ 

However, the next morning, Wednesday, February 1, O’Connell 
was called upon at his residence by a friend of D’Esterre. This 
was Sir Edward Stanley, another member of the insulted Corpora- 
tion. He was a wine merchant, and also held the sinecure office 
of barrack-master to the city of Dublin at a salary of 800/. a year. 
Stanley opened his mission by saying that he wished to get an 
explanation from O’Connell relative to his attack on the Corpora- 
tion. ‘Sir, replied O'Connell, ‘I will hold no conversation with 
you on that subject. I must refer you to my friend Major 
MacNamara,’ and he handed the visitor a card. ‘Oh, but, sir,’ 
persisted Stanley, ‘I only wish to say a few words in explanation.’ 
But O’Connell waved him to the door. 

At twelve o’clock Stanley called upon Major MacNamara 
at Morrison’s Hotel at the corner of Nassau Street and Dawson 
Street. MacNamara, a Protestant gentleman from Doolen, 
County Clare (a county which he subsequently represented for 
many years in Parliament), had taken the place, as O’Connell’s 
second, of George Lidwill—the latter having left town on the 
Monday owing to the serious illness of a member of his family— 
and as MacNamara was a duellist himself and thoroughly con- 
versant with the ‘laws of honour’ as they were called, the 
interests of O’Connell could not have been in better hands. 
Stanley expressed a hope that the affair might be amicably 
settled by an apology or explanation from O’Connell ; but, as Mac- 
Namara said, that course was out of the question. ‘He has 
given no offence to D’Esterre—he has done him no injury,’ con- 
tinued MacNamara, ‘and it will be a waste of words and a loss of 
time to discuss the matter further.’ ‘In that case,’ said Stanley, 
‘it is my duty to deliver you a message from Mr. D’Esterre to 
Mr. O'Connell.’ All that remained now was to arrange the 
time and place of meeting; and that lay with MacNamara as 
the second of the person challenged. ‘Let us, in God’s name, 
have it over as soon as possible. We will meet at Bishop's 
Court in the County of Kildare at three o'clock this afternoon,’ 
said he. Stanley was disconcerted by the promptitude of this 
arrangement. He pleaded for a postponement of the meeting un- 
til two o'clock the following day, or until an early hour in the 
morning, or even till half-past four that afternoon; but Mac- 
Namara, fearing an interruption by the authorities, refused to 
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entertain any of the proposals. The only concession he would 
give was to delay the time of meeting by half an hour, making 
it half-past three o’clock. He suggested, however, that as the 
principals had no personal quarrel, or any feeling of private 
animosity, their honour would be sufficiently upheld by dis- 
charging only one pistol each. ‘No, sir,’ cried Stanley, glad of 
the opportunity of swaggering a little ; ‘that will not do. If they 
fired five-and-twenty shots each, Mr. D’Esterre will never leave 
the ground until Mr. O’Connell makes an apology.’ ‘ Well, then,’ 
responded Major MacNamara, also warming up, ‘if blood be your 
object, blood you shall have, by God!’ 

And so, within four hours of that animated conversation in 
Morrison’s Hotel, D’Esterre and O’Connell stood face to face in 
mortal combat in a field in the County of Kildare, twelve or 
thirteen miles from Dublin. Bishop’s Court demesne, the scene 
of the meeting, was then the seat of Lord Ponsonby; it is now the 
residence of the Earl of Clonmel, and lies off the old coach road 
from Dublin to Limerick. O’Connell drove there, with his friends, 
in a carriage drawn by four horses. He was accompanied by 
Major MacNamara; his brother, James O’Connell ; Richard Nugent 
Bennett (the friend of his student days); George Lidwill, 
Nicholas Purcell O’Gorman, and Surgeon Macklin. On the way 
down O’Connell was in his usual high spirits. As the coach 
passed over a rather dilapidated bridge, he said to his brother, 
‘See, James, what little care they take here for the lives and 
limbs of his Majesty’s subjects.’ The ground was reached shortly 
after three o'clock. ‘This is a nice quiet place to fight in, 
Major, remarked O’Connell, in the same good humour, to his 
second. The field or meadow (where tradition has preserved the 
identification of the exact spots on which the combatants stood) 
lies, as I have said, off the main road, and opposite the entrances 
to Bishop’s Court demesne. It is a high sloping piece of land, 
on a level with the top of the wall, four or five feet high, which 
separates it from the public road, and is bounded on its two sides 
by thick clusters of trees. 

It was four o’clock—half an hour after the appointed time— 
before D’Esterre arrived. He was accompanied by Sir Edward 
Stanley, his second ; Surgeon Peile, Deputy-Surgeon-General of the 
Dublin forces; Mr. Frederick Piers, and a relative, Mr. D’Esterre 
of Limerick. The afternoon was cold, and a light snow lay upon 
the ground. But forty minutes elapsed before the preliminaries 
of the fight were arranged. Meantime the spectators had con- 
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siderably increased. The affair was noised through Dublin, after 
the meeting of the seconds at Morrison’s Hotel, and hundreds of 
gentlemen, supporters of each of the antagonists, poured out of 
the city on horseback, in gigs, carriages, and postchaises. Nearly 
every member of the Corporation was present. The peasantry of 
the district, and the people of the little town of Naas, a few miles 
from the field—every man of them an ardent sympathiser with 
O’Connell—also got wind of the duel, and hundreds of them as- 
sembled on a rising slope at the top of the field to watch the pro- 
ceedings. It is certain that if O’Connell had fallen there would 
have been bloody work at Bishop’s Court that afternoon. 

Sir Edward Stanley expressed a very natural apprehension as to 
the safety of his party should the duel terminate in D’Esterre’s 
favour ; but, in reply to his remonstrances, Connell O’Connell, one 
of Daniel’s relatives, replied hotly: ‘This affair has long been the 
subject of public conversation, and your friend has been the 
aggressor; if you now quit the ground without fighting, I must 
consider you as cowards and ruffians; and as to you, Sir Edward, 
I shall call upon you personally to make reparation for an addi- 
tional insult.’ O’Connell, for a portion of the time the seconds 
were arranging matters, walked up and down alone at the end 
of the field near the road wall, closely wrapped in his great cloak, 
and apparently engaged in prayer. The position was all the more 
trying to him as a devout Catholic, for he knew that, by a decree 
of the Council of Trent, Catholics who take part in a duel are ex- 
communicated. Therefore, none of the clergy of Dublin could 
accompany him to administer the last rites of the Church, should 
he be fatally wounded ; but in a cabin hard by there was a sus- 
pended priest, named Father O’Mullane, prepared to give him 
absolution in articulo mortis, if necessary. These thoughts had 
for the moment a depressing effect on O’Connell, but, shaking 
them off, he joined his friends, and recognising in the throng 
Jerry MacCarthy, a well-known Dublin tailor, he exclaimed in 
his wonted exuberance of spirits, ‘Ah, Jerry, I never missed 
you from an aggregate meeting.’ Seeing Charles Phillips, a well- 
known Irish barrister, and author of ‘Curran and his Con- 
temporaries,’ in the crowd, he called him aside and said, ‘ Phillips, 
this seems to me not a personal but a political affair. I am 
obnoxious to a party, and they adopt a false pretence to cut me off. 
They have reckoned without their host, I promise you. I am one 
of the best shots in Ireland at a mark, having as a public man 
considered it my duty to prepare, for my own protection, against 
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such unprovoked aggression as the present. Now remember what 
I say to you. I may be struck myself, and then skill is out of the 
question ; but if I am not, my antagonist will have cause to regret 
his having forced me into this conflict.’ 

At length, at forty minutes past four o’clock, everything was 
ready. The ground was measured, and Major MacNamara won 
the toss for the choice of position. This was of some advantage to 
O’Connell, for it secured that the light and the wind at least were 
in his favour. As O’Connell flung off his coat before repairing to 
his position, his second carefully looked him over, and, noticing 
that he wore a white muslin cravat, and that a large bunch of 
seals hung from his fob, he had both removed, remarking that 
such conspicuous objects would regulate the aim of D’Esterre. 
Indeed the Major was very fussy, making protracted proposals. 
‘I have one request to make of you,’ said O’Connell, interrupting 
his voluble directions. ‘What is it, my dear fellow?’ said 
MacNamara, bending his head to receive, as he thought, what 
O’Connell desired to be his last message. ‘ Let me beg of you,’ 
replied O’Connell, ‘not to say another word to me until the duel 
is over. Then, amid the laughter which this sally evoked, 
O’Connell took up his position. D’Esterre displayed the same 
cool indifference. He was observed twirling his right leg round a 
cane resting on the ground and chatting unconcernedly to his 
friends. When he appeared in his place he declared that, what- 
ever might be the result of this unpleasant business between 
himself and O’Connell, it did not originate on his part from any 
religious animosity or party feeling. From the bottom of his 
heart he could say—and he appealed to God to witness the truth 
of his words—he harboured no ill-feelings against his Catholic 
fellow-countryman. 

O’Connell’s brace of pistols were supplied by Richard Nugent 
Bennett, to whose uncle they had belonged, and their special 
recommendation was that they had already been tried in duels 
and had not been found wanting. They had, in fact, killed two 
men. The weapons were loaded by Bennett; D’Esterre’s pistols 
being attended to by his friend Piers, who was an expert at the 
work, both the seconds looking on, in accordance with the rules 
of the duello. The combatants were then placed facing each 
other, ten paces apart, with a pistol in each hand, the directions 
being that when the signal was given they might fire whenever 
they pleased, advancing or retiring before or after fire as they 
thought proper. After the signal both men stood with weapons 
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down for a few seconds, closely watching each other. Then 
D’Esterre—manceuvring apparently to confuse O’Connell and 
make him fire at random—moved a pace to the left, took a step 
forward, and raised his pistol as if to fire. But O'Connell, who 
stood still on the alert, anticipated him. Quick as lightning he 
lifted his weapon, aimed low, and fired. About the same moment 
D’Esterre’s weapon exploded—the bullet struck the ground at 
O’Connell’s feet—and the unfortunate man staggered, then fell 
heavily forward, amid the wild exulting shouts of the crowd of 
peasants. Both the surgeons hastened to him. The ball had 
traversed the hip and could not be found; but, though D’Esterre 
was bleeding profusely, no one suspected that he had received his 
death-wound. In fact, Major MacNamara shook ‘Sir Edward 
Stanley by the hand, warmly congratulating him that the duel 
had ended without loss of life. 

Most people believed that O’Connell was going to his death 
that February afternoon, such was the reputation of D’Esterre as 
a dead shot. Indeed, it was even reported in Dublin, before the 
duel actually had been fought, that O’Connell was shot, and a 
party of dragoons were despatched in hot haste from the city for 
the protection of D’Esterre from popular violence. On their way 
they met, on its return, the carriage containing O’Connell and his 
brother and Major MacNamara. The officer called on the 
postillions to stop; and, on James O'Connell appearing at the 
window, he asked if they had been present at the duel, to which 
he received a reply in the affirmative. The officer then said, ‘Is 
it true Mr. O’Connell has been shot?’ James O’Connell replied, 
‘No; the reverse is the fact; Mr. D’Esterre has unfortunately 
fallen.’ The military were not prepared for the intelligence, and 
something like consternation was exhibited. The carriage, how- 
ever, was allowed to proceed as the occupants were not recognised. 
On arriving in the city, O'Connell immediately sent his brother 
James to Dr. Murray, the coadjutor Archbishop, to say how 
deeply he deplored the duel, but that it was impossible for 
him to avoid it. ‘Heaven be praised! Ireland is safe,’ ex- 
claimed Dr. Murray on hearing the issue. The popular excite- 
ment in Dublin when the result became known was tremendous. 
Bonfires blazed till midnight in the streets, which swarmed with 
crowds shouting in joy for the safe return of their favourite. 
Next day seven hundred gentlemen left their cards at O’Connell’s 
residence. 

Meanwhile D’Esterre was slowly bleeding to death in his 
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house at Bachelor’s Walk. The end came on the afternoon of 
Friday, the second day after the duel. Before his death the 
unhappy man made a declaration that he alone was responsible 
for his death, that O’Connell was blameless in the matter, as he 
himself had provoked the duel; also that he had not been insti- 
gated to attack O’Connell, having, in fact, written the first letter 
without consulting any one. That night his remains were secretly 
interred in St. Mary’s Church. Next day his goods were seized under 
a sheriff’s execution put in by his creditors for a very large sum. 
Apprehensive of a prosecution, O’Connell retained a very able 
criminal lawyer, Mr. Richard Pennyfather (afterwards Baron 
Pennyfather), for his defence ; but this precaution proved quite 
unnecessary, for on the day after D’Esterre’s death he received 
the following letter : 
‘Royal Barracks: 4th February, 1815. 
‘Sir,—Lest your professional avocations should be interrupted 
by an apprehension of any proceedings being in contemplation 
in consequence of the late melancholy event, I have the honour 
to inform you that there is not the most distant intention of any 
prosecution whatever on the part of the family or friends of the 
late Mr, D’Esterre. 
‘I have the honour to be, Sir, 
‘Your most obedient humble servant, 
‘EDWARD STANLEY.’ 


To this O’Connell returned the following reply : 
Merrion Square: 5th February, 1815. 
‘Sir,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of yesterday, and I beg of you to accept my sincere thanks 
for your very polite and considerate attention. It is to me a 
mournful consolation to meet such generous sentiments from 
those who must be afflicted at the late unhappy event. But 
believe me, my regret at that event is most sincere and un- 
affected ; and if I know my own heart, I can truly assert that 
no person can feel for the loss society has sustained in the death 
of Mr. D’Esterre with more deep and lasting sorrow than I do. 
Allow me again to thank you, sir, for the courtesy of your letter— 
a courtesy quite consistent with the gentlemanly demeanour of 
your entire conduct in this melancholy transaction. 
‘IT have the honour to be, Sir, 
‘Your most obedient humble servant, 
(Signed) ‘DantEL O’CoNNELL,’ 
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D’Esterre had only been married a couple of years. His young 
wife was known in Dublin before her marriage as ‘ the beautiful 
Miss Cramer.’ There were two children. The family were left 
with exceedingly small means. O'Connell, with impulsive gene- 
rosity, immediately wrote to the widow, proposing to make an 
annual provision for her—indeed offering, as he said, ‘to share 
his income with her,’ which was declined. However, he arranged 
for the support and education of one of the children, a daughter, 
and was ever ready to afford any kindness in his power to the 
mother. A short time previous to an assizes in Cork, pressing 
letters were written to him that some important cases were to 
be tried there, and that his professional assistance was earnestly 
required. He declined attending, as he had been specially re- 
tained to go another circuit ; but receiving a communication from 
the Rev. T. England, P. P. of Passage, stating that the plaintiff 
in one of those cases was the widow of Mr. D’Esterre, and that 
to her and her children a favourable result was of the last 
importance, he threw up his special briefs, his large retaining 
fees, and, proceeding to Cork, acted on her behalf, and succeeded 
in obtaining a verdict. The lady subsequently married a brother 
of Sir Arthur Guinness, the celebrated brewer, and her daughter 
married a son of her stepfather by a former marriage. 

So ended an event memorable in the varied vicissitudes of 
O’Connell’s career. He was at heart the kindest and most good- 
natured of men; he was also of a deeply religious nature, and 
he had a genuine horror of bloodshed. The death of D’Esterre 
therefore filled him with remorse. He publicly declared shortly 
afterwards that he had made a vow never again either to send or 
to receive a challenge to a duel. If, on his way to or from the 
Four Courts, he went by Bachelor’s Walk, he always lifted his hat 
and murmured a prayer for his adversary’s soul, or for his own 
forgiveness, on passing the house in which D’Esterre died. In 
late years he went to the extent of wearing a black glove always 
on his right hand as a token of his mourning for having killed 
D’Esterre. But the effect of the duel on O’Connell’s fortunes as 
an agitator was immense. On that day he became known and 
loved throughout the length and breadth of Ireland—on that 
day dated his real power and influence as the tribune of the Irish 
people. 

MIcHAEL MacDonaGu. 
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FEASTS IN FICTION. 


WE have lately heard from a self-satisfied critic that Thackeray is 
not readable, in spite of which there are a good many people who 
continue to read him. No doubt this extraordinary doctrine is 
only to be looked upon as one of the not infrequent signs of the 
changeable breezes which are always ruffling the surface of the 
literary pond. Our grandfathers laughed over that inexpressibly 
dreary ‘ Life in London,’ which now is bought solely, one imagines, 
for the sake of Cruikshank’s illustrations to the once popular 
adventures of Jerry Hawthorn and Corinthian Tom. Miss 
Catherine Morland was enraptured by the romances of Mrs, 
Radcliffe, which it is highly probable that her granddaughter—if 
the Tilney family be not yet extinct—has never opened. Times 
change, and manners with them ; but even in literature there are 
some fields which, one would imagine, can never be empty of 
wanderers. One of these I propose to explore, though quite 
without the intention of posing as a discoverer. The field has long 
been haunted by imaginative writers in prose and verse, although 
it seems to have been unduly neglected by the critics. This is 
an age of anthologists, yet no one seems to have hit upon the idea 
of collecting the repasts given by our poets and novelists into a 
new ‘Almanach des Gourmands.’ Thackeray indicates the 
attractiveness of such an anthology when he says: ‘ Next to 
eating good dinners, a healthy man with a benevolent turn of 
mind must like, I think, to read about them,’ There is plenty of 
scope for this amusement. As Miss Nicky observed that ‘there 
was a great deal of good eating and drinking in seven hundred a 
year,’ so we may remind ourselves that there are many delightful 
feasts in fiction. The only wonder is that the anthologist has not 
been over the ground already. One or two hints may be given for 
repairing his omission. 

Among modern authors, there can be no question that the pre- 
eminence in this, as in most other branches of fiction, must be 
assigned to Thackeray. The author of ‘ The Fitz-Boodle Papers’ 
is easily first when we take a poll of readers for the office of the 
high priest of literary gastronomy. No feast in fiction clings to 
the memory so closely as that lightly sketched occasion when 
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Lord Steyne dined with the King, and they had neck of mutton and 
turnips. In spite of the critic who was mentioned at the outset, 
it is safe to assume that the average reader would not be grate- 
ful for too many quotations from the writings of Thackeray, who 
is not as yet a recondite author. His ‘Memorials of Gormandis- 
ing,’ his ‘ Dinner in the City,’ and his various other papers on the 
joys of good eating and drinking, are still, thank Heaven! 
familiar to every schoolboy. Two feasts of his, however, are 
perhaps sufficiently fresh to be here quoted. One of these is the 
spunging-house dinner in ‘The Great Hoggarty Diamond.’ The 
present generation has only the vaguest notions as to what a 
spunging-house is, based mainly upon recollections of Aminadab’s 
and Coavins’s. But it was an institution of considerable import- 
ance in its day, and Sam Titmarsh found that a gentleman could 
live there well, as (according to the Emperor Marcus Aurelius) he 
could in a palace. ‘There were five guests, and three silver 
tureens of soup: viz., mock-turtle soup, ox-tail soup, and giblet 
soup. Next came a great piece of salmon, also on a silver dish, a 
roast goose, a roast saddle of mutton, roast game, and all sorts of 
adjuncts.’ This was a rather lugubrious meal, however, and one 
readily turns from its splendour to the sweet simplicity of the 
menw which Major Gahagan offered to his besieged friends in 
Futtyghur. ‘Is it bohay tay or souchong tay that you'd like, 
ladies ?’ asked the gallant Irishman. ‘ And do you like hot rowls 
or cowld—muffins or crumpets—fresh butter or salt? And you, 
gentlemen, what do you say to some ilegant divvled-kidneys for 
yourselves, and just a trifle of grilled turkeys, and a couple of 
hundthred new-laid eggs for the ladies?’ It was a sad come- 
down for the beleaguered garrison when they had to recognise 
that this attractive bill of fare only existed in their commander’s 
brain, more fertile than the hens which he did not possess, for the 
wily foe had commandeered them all, As a rule Irishmen are 
not such good men of their hands at breakfast time as Major 
Gahagan’s imagination proves him to have been; their tendencies 
are rather to something in the nature of what Vivian Grey called 
a ‘shoeing-horn.’ Charles Lever assures us that the morning meal 
dearest of all to the Irish heart consisted in his day of pistols for 
two and coffee for one. Nowadays a wit has said that the Irish- 
man prefers to begin his day, when it is possible, with ‘ devilled 
landlord on toast.’ 

It has always been recognised that the land of breakfast in 
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excelsis is ‘ puir auld Scotland.’ A fine example is to be found in 
the rather neglected pages of Miss Ferrier. One does not, of 
course, refer to the old cheese and herrings which nearly made 
Lady Juliana faint when she first encountered their gales at the 
simple board of Glenfern Castle, but to the amorous catalogue of 
Dr. Redgill. That worthy physician admitted that Scotland in 
general was but ‘a perfect mass of rubbish,’ and the cookery not 
fit for dogs :-— 

‘But the breakfasts ! That’s what redeems the land—and every 
country has its own peculiar excellence. In Argyleshire you have 
the Lochfine herring—fat, luscious, and delicious, just out of the 
water, falling to pieces with its own richness—melting away like 
butter in your mouth. In Aberdeenshire you have the Finnan 
haddo’, with a flavour all its own, vastly relishing—just salt 
enough to be piquant, without parching you up with thirst. In 
Perthshire there is the Tay salmon, kippered, crisp, and juicy—a 
very magnificent morsel—a leetle heavy, but that’s easily counter- 
acted by a teaspoonful of the Athole whisky. In other places you 
have the exquisite mutton of the country, made into hams ofa most 
delicious flavour; flour scones, soft and white; oat-cake, thin and 
crisp; marmalade and jams of every description ; and : 

Here the learned disquisition was unfortunately interrupted. 
But enough has been said to convince the untravelled of the 
truth of Henry Kingsley’s proposition, ‘My brother, let us 
breakfast in Scotland, lunch in Australia, and dine in France, till 
our lives end.’ That, alas! is at present an achievement some- 
what difficult of accomplishment; we were taught in our youth 
that the frigate bird had the speed to do it, but it lacks the 
palate, and, for that matter, the purse. If we are to believe Mr. 
Wells, the time will come when man can do it, if he still cares to. 
When the Sleeper wakes, it will be possible to send for cigars from 
Tasmania during dinner in order to smoke them after dessert ; 
and if cigars, why cannot lunch, or the luncher himself, travel by 
the same road? The only drawback to the coming of that glori- 
ous time is that Mr. Wells, like so many prophets, takes away 
with one hand what he gives with the other; he assures us that 
in the twenty-first century man will subsist entirely upon jellies, 
of beautiful hues and meaty flavours. Possibly this magazine will 
survive to show the praiser of the past what his palate has lost. 
To that end, one may here add Geoffrey Hamlyn’s account of the 
ideal Australian lunch :— 
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‘Here, in the dark cool parlour, stands a banquet for the gods, 
white damask, pretty bright china, and clean silver. In the 
corner of the table is a frosted claret-jug, standing, with freezing 
politeness, upright, his hand on his hip, waiting to be poured out. 
In the centre, the grandfather of water-melons, half hidden by 
peaches and pomegranates, the whole heaped over by a confusion 
of ruby cherries. . . . Are you hungry, though? If so, here is a 
mould of potted head and a cold wild duck, while on the sideboard 
I see a bottle of pale ale.’ 

One may as well make out the day, as suggested by Kingsley, 
with a French dinner. Here there is an embarrassment of choice. 
Perhaps the one which clings most closely to the reader’s memory 
is that described by Thackeray in one of his charming essays: 
though how far this may be defined as a ‘feast in fiction’ is a 
question for the casuist. The piece is, one fears, less known in 
these degenerate days than it deserves, and a quotation may be 
pardoned even by those persons of a right turn of mind who 
know their Thackeray. The dinner in question was eaten at the 
Café Foy—for whose locality the modern tourist will consult his 
Baedeker in vain. The account of this dinner is too long to 
quote in full, but one cannot refrain from extracting the bill of 
fare and the description of the beefsteak : ‘We had 


Potage julienne, with a little purée in it. 
Two entrecotes aux épinards. 

One perdreau truffeé. 

One fromage roquefort. 

A bottle of Nuits with the beef. 

A bottle of Sauterne with the partridge. 


And perhaps a glass of punch, with a cigar, afterwards; but that 
is neither here nor there. . . . After the soup, we had what I 
do not hesitate to call the very best beefsteak I ever eat in my 
life. By the shade of Heliogabalus! as I write about it now, a 
week after I have eaten it, the old, rich, sweet, piquant, juicy 
taste comes smacking on my lips again; and I feel something of 
that exquisite sensation I then had. Iam ashamed of the delight 
which the eating of that piece of meat caused me. G and I 





had quarrelled about the soup . . .; but when we began on the 
steak, we looked at each other, and loved each other. We did 
not speak, our hearts were too full for that; but we took a bit, 
and laid down our forks, and leoked at one another, and under- 
stood each other. There were no two individuals on this wide 
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earth—no two lovers billing in the shade—no mother clasping 
her baby to her heart, more supremely happy than we. Every 
now and then we had a glass of honest, firm, generous Burgundy, 
that nobly supported the meat. As you may fancy, we did not 
leave a single morsel of the steak ; but when it was done, we put 
bits of bread into the silver dish, and wistfully sopped up the 
gravy. Isuppose I shall never in this world taste anything so 
good again.’ 

One can quite imagine that a couple of centuries hence, 
painful students—German for choice—will be writing learned 
articles to prove that Thackeray was a confirmed dyspeptic, 
who never tasted meat in his life, just as they already put down 
Carlyle as a beef-fed islander. But at present we are inclined to 
add to his better-known titles to fame that of the Laureate of the 
Palate. It is curious to turn from Thackeray to his fervent 
admirer, Charlotte Bronté, and to see what she has to say on this 
subject. We know that the fiery little novelist was a good deal 
scandalised by her hero’s devotion to the pleasures of the table, 
though the ‘Oh! Mr. Thackeray! don’t!’ with which she 
greeted his request for yet another help of some particularly 
attractive dish, is perhaps apocryphal. Yet her own characters 
made no bones of a good meal upon occasion. There is a very 
appetising school-girlish picnic in ‘Villette,’ including such 
vanities as ‘a huge basket of rolls’ and fresh butter, coffee and 
chocolate, cream and new-laid eggs, though the thrifty soul of 
the governess refused to allow the melodious addition of ham and 
jam. In ‘The Professor’ we are asked to prefer the rather 
spoony hero’s tea and cold beef to Mr. Hunsden’s ‘ bunch of grapes 
and half a pint of something sour,’ as Rheinwein is disrespect- 
fully called. But it is in ‘Shirley’ that the little Yorkshire- 
woman gives us the best chance of seeing whether the hospitable 
traditions of her native county had left any trace on her mind. 
Truth to tell, her meals are far from magnificent. As good as 
any is the curate’s dinner :— 

‘The curates had good appetites, and though the beef was 
“tough,” they ate a great deal of it. They swallowed, too, a 
tolerable allowance of the “ flat beer,” while a dish of Yorkshire 
pudding, and two tureens of vegetables, disappeared like leaves 
before locusts. The cheese, too, received distinguished marks of 
their attention; and a “spice cake,” which followed by way of 
dessert, vanished like a vision, and was no more found,’ 
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As a contrast to this plain living, we recall the same writer's 
description of a dinner in the Belgian fashion, such as the 
traveller who is inclined for experiment, or whose lean purse 
forces him to adhere to the culinary customs of the country in 
which he finds himself, may eat to-day in the by-streets of Ghent 
or Bruges :— 

‘The soup was a sort of purée of dried peas, which Made- 
moiselle had prepared amidst bitter lamentations that in this 
desolate country of England no haricot beans were to be had. 
Then came a dish of meat—nature unknown, but supposed to be 
miscellaneous—singularly chopped up with crumbs of bread, 
seasoned uniquely though not unpleasantly, and baked in a 
mould; a queer but by no means unpalatable dish. Greens, 
oddly bruised, formed the accompanying vegetable; and a paté 
of fruit, conserved after a receipt devised by Madame Gérard 
Moore’s grand’mére, and from the taste of which it appeared 
probable that mélasse had been substituted for sugar, completed 
the dinner.’ 

The meal which is most characteristic of Yorkshire, as every 
schoolboy knows, is the high tea. Even this is considerably shorn 
of its glories in the ascetic pages of Miss Bronté. The example 
that one remembers best is also to be found in ‘ Shirley :’— 

‘Yorkshire people, in those days, took their tea round the 
table; sitting well into it, with their knees duly introduced under 
the mahogany. It was essential to have a multitude of plates of 
bread and butter, varied in sorts and plentiful in quantity ; it 
was thought proper, too, that on the centre plate should stand a 
glass dish of marmalade; among the viands was expected to be 
found a small assortment of cheesecakes and tarts; if there was 
also a plate of thin slices of pink ham garnished with green 
parsley, so much the better.’ 

For a really adequate description of the kind of tea known to 
the Yorkshireman as satisfactory, it seems to be necessary to 
cross the Atlantic. There is a lot of good eating, as should be 
expected, in the works of the Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, and 
the tea which the plump widow gave in vain to the wealthy 
widower Dudley Venner at once thrusts itself on the anxious mind. 
She it was who provided occasion for the framing of the well- 
known aphorisms, ‘Cream is thicker than water,’ and ‘Large 
heart never loved little cream-pot.’ Still more sumptuous was 
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the feast at Colonel Sprowle’s, with those rare luxuries, shell- 
oysters, and its magnificent assortment of cakes :— 

‘There were great cakes and little cakes, cakes with raisins 
in them, cakes with currants, and cakes without either; there 
were brown cakes and yellow cakes, frosted cakes, glazed cakes, 
hearts and rounds and jwmbles, which playful youth slip over the 
finger before spoiling their annular outline. There were mounds 
of blo’monje, of the arrowroot variety—that being undistinguish- 
able from such as is made with Russia isinglass. There were 
jellies, which had been shaking all the time the young folks were 
dancing in the next room as if they were balancing to partners. 
There were built-up fabrics, called Charlottes, caky externally, 
pulpy within; there were also marangs, and likewise custards— 
some of the indolent-fluid sort, others firm, in which every stroke 
of the teaspoon left a smooth conchoidal surface like the fracture 
of chalcedony, with here and there a little eye like what one sees 
in cheeses. Nor was that most wonderful object of domestic art 
called trifle wanting, with its charming confusion of cream and 
cake, and almonds and jam and jelly, and wine and cinnamon 
and froth; nor yet the marvellous floating-island, name sug- 
gestive of all that is romantic in the imaginations of youthful 
palates.’ 

We may turn for the further prosecution of this line of research 
to an author of a very different stamp, Thomas Love Peacock, who 
has twice been reprinted of late years, but is still suspected of 
being caviare to the general. The old-fashioned English breakfast 
is especially well represented in Peacock’s pages, which are thickly 
dotted with side-tables served by silent butlers, and stocked with 
‘all the apparatus of tea, coffee, chocolate, milk, cream, eggs, rolls, 
toast, muffins, bread, butter, potted beef, cold fowl and partridge, 
ham, tongue, and anchovy.’ Indeed, the locus classicus upon the 
great breakfast question is to be found, one may safely say, in the 
following extract from ‘ Crotchet Castle : ’— 

‘The Rev. Dr. Folliott: You are a man of taste, Mr. Crotchet. 
A man of taste is seen at once in the array of his breakfast-table. 
It is the foot of Hercules, the far-shining face of the great work, 
according to Pindar’s doctrine: dpyouévou zpyou mpdawrov yp 
6éuev rnNavyés. The breakfast is the rpdcwrrov of the great work 
of the day. Chocolate, coffee, tea, cream, eggs, ham, tongue, cold 
fowl, all these are good, and bespeak good knowledge in him who 
sets them forth; but the touchstone is fish; anchovy is the first 
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step, prawns and shrimps the second; and I laud him who reaches 
to these; potted char and lampreys are the third, and a fine 
stretch of progression ; but lobster is, indeed, matter for a May 
morning, and demands a rare combination of knowledge and 
virtue in him who sets it forth. 

‘Mr. MacQuedy: Well, sir, and what say you to a fine fresh 
trout, hot and dry, in a napkin? or a herring out of the water 
into the frying-pan, on the shore of Loch Fyne ? 

‘The Rev. Dr. Folliott: Sir, I say every nation has some ex- 
imious virtue; and your country is pre-eminent in the glory of 
fish for breakfast.’ 

It is well known that Peacock was the father-in-law of Mr. 
George Meredith, and it is not difficult to detect as close a con- 
nection between Dr. Folliott and Dr. Middleton in ‘The Egoist,’ 
with his favourite subject of ‘an aged and a great wine. The 
account of the dinner in the fourth chapter of ‘ Crotchet Castle’ 
is too long to quote in proof of this statement; it should be 
sufficient to recall one or two of the reverend gentleman’s obiter 
dicta in the course of that pleasant meal. He tells us that ‘a 
glass of wine after soup is, as the French say, the verre de santé. 
The current of opinion sets,’ he adds, ‘in favour of Hock; but I 
am for Madeira; I do not fancy Hock until I have laid a substra- 
tum of Madeira.’ Champagne, he assures us, must be drunk while 
it sparkles: ‘I hold it a heresy to let it deaden in my hand while 
the glass of my compotator is being filled on the opposite side of 
the table.’ He quotes Athenzeus citing Menander on the subject 
of fish sauce, and puts down the Scotch gentleman who thinks it 
impossible to go beyond lobster sauce: ‘In their line, I grant you, 
oyster and lobster sauce are the pillars of Hercules. But I speak 
of the cruet sauces, where the quintessence of the sapid is con- 
densed in a phial.’ It is really amazing that no enterprising 
manufacturer of sauces has (so far as one knows) yet placarded 
London with this entrancing definition of his wares, But it must 
not be thought that Peacock’s only feasts are those at which Dr. 
Folliott was present. There is a fine supper in ‘Headlong Hall,’ 
at which ‘the centre of the largest table was decorated with a 
model of Snowdon, surmounted with an enormous artificial leek, 
the leaves of angelica, and the bulb of blanc-mange. A little way 
from the summit was a tarn, or mountain-pool, supplied through 
concealed tubes with an inexhaustible flow of milk-punch, which, 
dashing in cascades down the miniature rocks, fell into the more 
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capacious lake below, washing the mimic foundations of Headlong 
Hall.’ And one cannot but regret that the lapse of time has made 
it impossible to call upon the Reverend Mr. Portpipe, and be 
welcomed with ‘a cold turkey and ham, a capacious jug of “ incom- 
parable ale,” and a bottle of his London Particular.’ 
There could, perhaps, scarcely be a greater literary contrast to 
eacock than A. H. Clou rom whom one may take a dinner 
P k than A. H. Clough, fi h y tal d 
fora change. The poet himself seems to have felt that the feast 
which is now to be described did not ‘set his genius,’ in the 
metaphor of Alan Breck Stuart, for he omitted it from the later 
editions of ‘ Dipsychus, and it may in consequence be new toa 
good many modern readers :— 
Come along, ’tis the time, ten or more minutes past, 
And he who came first had to wait for the last. 
The oysters ere this had been in and been out; 
While I have been sitting and thinking about 
How pleasant it is to have money, heigh-ho! 
How pleasant it is to have money ! 
A clear soup with eggs; voila tout; of the fish 
The filets de sole are a moderate dish 
Ala Orly, but you're for red mullet, you say 
By the gods of good fare, who can question to-day 
How pleasant it is, &c. 





After oysters, Sauterne; then Sherry ; Champagne ; 
Ere one bottle goes, comes another again ; 
Fly up, thou bold cork, to the ceiling above, 
And tell to our ears in the sounds that we love 
How pleasant it is, kc, 
I've the simplest of tastes; absurd it may be, 
But I almost could dine on a poulet au riz, 
Fish and soup and omelette, and that—but the deuce— 
There were to be woodcocks, and not charlotte russe ! 
So pleasant it is, &c. 


Your Chablis is acid, away with the Hock, 
Give me the pure juice of the purple Médoc; 
St. Peray is exquisite ; but, if you please, 
Some Burgundy first before tasting the cheese. 
So pleasant it is, kc. 
As for that, pass the bottle, and hang the expense— 
I’ve seen it observed by a writer of sense 
That the labouring classes could scarce live a day 
If people like us didn’t eat, drink, and pay. 
So useful it is, &c. 
One ought to be grateful, I quite apprehend, 
Having dinner and supper and plenty to spend. 
And so suppose now, while the things go away, 
By way of a grace we all stand up and say 
How pleasant it is to have money, heigh-ho! 
How yleasant it is to have money ! 
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To this highly civilised and Frenchified repast there is a 
strong contrast in the very English feasts of Dickens. In 
‘Pickwick’ and its followers, indeed, there is decidedly less 
eating than drinking. At any rate, the emphasis is laid on 
the latter. Mr. Weller was good enough, for instance, to give 
us a detailed account of the lunch which Mr. Wardle provided for 
his shooting party of the First: veal pie, * wery good thing . . - when 
you know the iy as made it, and is quite sure it an’t kittens ;’ 
tongue, bread, ‘ knuckle o’ ham, reg’lar picter—cold beef in slices, 
wery good.’ But what every one remembers of that lunch is the 
cold punch and the predicament into which it led poor Mr. 
Pickwick, just as on the trip to Birmingham it is Bob Sawyer’s 
milk-punech and not his sandwich which clings to the memory. 
‘There is a rather good stew in ‘ The Old Curiosity Shop,’ though 
some of its ingredients would not have passed muster with Mr. 
Lumpkin’s acquaintances at the ‘Three Pigeons.’ But Mr. Codlin 
did not trouble himself as to whether tripe was ‘low,’ when the 
landlord of the ‘ Jolly Sandboys’ announced his bill of fare :— 

‘« Tt’s a stew of tripe,” said the landlord smacking his lips, ‘‘and 
cowheel,” smacking them again, ‘‘ and bacon,” smacking them once 
more, “ and steak,” smacking them for the fourth time, “ and peas, 
cauliflowers, new potatoes, and sparrow-grass, all working up 
together in one delicious gravy.” Having come to the climax, 
he smacked his lips a great many times, and, taking a long 
hearty sniff of tle fragrance that was hovering about, put on the 
cover again with the air of one whose toils on earth were over.’ 

In ‘ David Coppertield’ there are some feasts that are pleasant 
to recall, though they were certainly not elaborate. There is the 
first dinner which that amiable youth gave to his friends, in- 
cluding the slab of mock-turtle which should have sufficed for 
tifteen, but proved ‘rather a tight fit for four,’ under Mrs. 
Crupp’s influence. The rest of the dinner came from that 
pastrycook who (as we know from Thackeray) bulked so largely 
in British dinner-giving circles of the early Victorian period. ‘A 
pair of hot roast fowls—from the pastrycook’s; a dish of stewed 
beef, with vegetables—from the pastrycook’s; two little corner 
things, as a raised pie and a dish of kidneys—from the pastry- 
cook’s ; a tart, and (if I liked) a shape of jelly—from the pastry- 
cook’s,’ There were also to be oysters, and Mrs. Crupp was left 
‘to concentrate her mind on the potatoes, and to serve up the 
cheese and celery as she could wish to see it done.’ One of 
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the most appetising of all Dickens’s feasts is that other ‘dinner 
which young Copperfield gave to Traddles and ‘the Micawbers, 
when the leg of mutton turned out raw and the guests had to 
unite their forces in the production of a devil. 

It is somewhat of a shock to turn from Charles Dickens’s 
innocent delight in good living to the scorn which such a 
novelist as Fanny Burney had for it. When she condescends 
to mention a meal at all, it is not for any pleasure that she 
allows her readers to take in the feast, but for some ironical 
purpose. For instance, the only dinner to which I remember 
going in the amiable company of Miss Evelina Anville is that 
remarkable one at the Branghtons’-—I trust that it is not 
necessary to explain to the modern reader what a Branghton is :— 

‘The dinner was ill served, ill cooked, and ill managed. The 
maid who waited had so often to go downstairs for something 
that was forgotten, that the Branghtons were perpetually obliged 
to rise from table themselves to get plates, knives and forks, 
bread or beer. Had they been without pretensions, all this 
would have seemed of no consequence; but they aimed at 
appearing to advantage, and even fancied they succeeded. How- 
ever, the most disagreeable part of our fare was, that the whole 
family continually disputed whose turn it was to rise, and whose 
to be allowed to sit still.’ 

In ‘Cecilia’ the only approach to a feast is that recounted by 
Mr. Briggs, whose idea of a good square meal was ‘a breast of 
mutton, a lobster, and two crabs,’ and who was highly indignant 
when he was invited to share a more pretentious banquet :— 

‘Went without my dinner, and got nothing to eat; all glass 
and show; victuals painted all manner of colours; lighted up 
like a pastrycook on Twelfth-day ; wanted something solid, and 
got a great lump of sweetmeat; found it as cold as a stone, all 
froze in my mouth like ice ; made me jump again, and brought 
the tears in my eyes; forced to spit it out ; believe it was nothing 
but a snowball, just set up for show, and covered over with a 
little sugar.’ 

The lady novelist cannot after all be expected to swell such 
an anthology as one has suggested. Even the incomparable 
Miss Austen is scarcely sound on this head, and puts us off with 
such trifling events as strawberry picnics and country tea-parties, 
There is the making of a pretty little feast, it is true, in the 
opening chapters of ‘Emma,’ if old Mr. Woodhouse would allow 
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us to eat it at leisure. ‘He loved to have the cloth laid, because 
it had been the fashion of his youth, but his conviction of suppers 
being very unwholesome made him rather sorry to see anything put 
on it; and, while his hospitality would have welcomed his visitors 
to everything, his care for their health made him grieve that 
they would eat.’ Poor old Mrs. Bates’s disappointment on such 
an occasion deserves to be recalled :— 

‘I was telling you of your grandmamma, Jane ’—it is the 
immortal Miss Bates who is speaking—‘there was a little dis- 
appointment. The baked apples and biscuits, excellent in their 
way, you know; but there was a delicate fricassee of sweetbread 
and some asparagus brought in at first, and good Mr. Woodhouse, 
not thinking the asparagus quite boiled enough, sent it all out 
again. Now there is nothing grandmamma loves better than 
sweetbread and asparagus—so she was rather disappointed.’ 

So far I have only touched the fringe of this great subject, 
which considerations of space forbid to be now further investi- 
gated. But, in conclusion, let me suggest a practical way in 
which such as care to push this branch of literary inquiry further 
may turn their researches to account. The modern dinner-giver 
racks his brains for a novelty, being thus led to such monstrous 
innovations as that of the progressive dinner, in which each 
course has to be consumed in a different restaurant. Why should 
he not take to giving literary dinners and lunches, each of which 
should reproduce an actual meal from his favourite author? It 
is unnecessary to point out how the very menw of such feasts 
would assist conversation. Two or three specimens may be 
appended as guides. Here is, for instance, a Stevenson lunch 
for two :— 

‘The midday meal was excellent. There was a ripe melon, 
a fish from the river in a memorable Béarnaise sauce, a fat fowl 
in a fricassee, and a dish of asparagus, followed by some fruit. 
The Doctor drank half a bottle plus one glass, the wife half a 
bottle minus the same quantity, which was a marital privilege, 
of an excellent Cote-Rotie, seven years old. Then the coffee was 
brought, and a flask of Chartreuse for Madame, for the Doctor 
despised and distrusted such decoctions ; and then Aline left the 
wedded pair to the pleasures of memory and digestion.’ 

This light and agreeable meal might appropriately ke 
followed by a Thackeray dinner, such as that recorded by Mr. 
Yellowplush, which consisted of: ‘White soop, turbit, and 
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lobstir sos; saddil of Scoch muttn, grous, and M‘Arony; 
wines, shampang, hock, madeira, a bottle of poart, and ever so 
many of clarrit.’ One does not know that the receipt for Mr. 
Deuceace’s pills, which were thereafter put into requisition, has 
been preserved ; but it is to be hoped that they would not be so 
urgently needed in these temperate days as they were by ‘ Mr. 
Dawkinses genlmn.’ It would be wrong to conclude any general 
survey of the field of fiction without introducing the greatest 
names of all; so here is a Balzac déjewner: ‘They consumed six 
dozen Ostend oysters, half a dozen cutlets @ la sowbise, a chicken 
@& la Marengo, a lobster mayonnaise, mushrooms on toast, and 
green peas, to say nothing of hors d’wuvre, washed down with 
three bottles of Bordeaux, three of champagne, several cups of 
coffee, and liqueurs.’ And here are two Fielding dinners, of which 
the first is easier of imitation than the second. Any one can copy 
Squire Western in bespeaking ‘a shoulder of mutton roasted, and 
a spare rib of pork, and a fowl and egg sauce. But it is not so 
easy to duplicate the following order :— 

‘ There were two things of which her husband was particularly 
fond. . . . These were a fowl and egg sauce and mutton broth; 
both which Amelia immediately purchased. As soon as the 
clock struck seven the good creature went down into the kitchen, 
and began to exercise her talents of cookery, of which she was a 
great mistress, as she was of every ceconomical office from the 
highest to the lowest ; and, as no woman could outshine her in a 
drawing-room, so none could make the drawing-room itself shine 
brighter than Amelia, And, if I may speak a bold truth, I ques- 
tion whether it be possible to view this fine creature in a more 
amiable light than while she was dressing her husband’s supper, 
with her little children playing round her.’ 

Perhaps Mr. Booth’s supper would not commend itself to the 
refined modern palate, any more than Fielding hints that it 
pleased the dandies of his own day. But it would be a trifling 
sacrifice to eat as simple a meal every night in the year, if there 
were always an Amelia ready to cook it. 


W. E. GARRETT FISHER. 
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UNDER COLDER STARS. 


BY HESKETH PRICHARD. 


JusT now the geese will be coming in, and the wintry evening 
above the bleak white house will be full of the pinioning of 
wildfowl. Beyond it upon the desolate machar, which lies 
between house and sea, and upon the wide creck-intersected 
shores of the bay, the curlews will be calling, as they change 
their haunts. 

The place is probably buried in driving rain, and the light 
from the flagged kitchen, peopled by herd-girls, will be the only 
one that shines across the desolate moors. Some wandering 
sportsman may have just returned from a hard day, but that is 
unlikely, for the place is far and wild: an eighteen-mile drive from 
the nearest port and leagues of storm-smitten sea divide it from 
the Scottish mainland. No, it is more likely that the northern 
night is shutting down over the deserted seafow]-haunted land- 
scape, over rolling machar and shivering bog-land and the few 
farm-folk coming home from their work. 

The shore-side solitudes come back to me out of the land of 
remembrance just as I saw them last. Twelve o'clock in the 
day and looking like five in the evening, a storm chased up by 
shrill winds from the outer islands, and the grey face of the house 
staring and wet in the greyer storm-lights. A land, in truth, 
which rarely smiles, but which lies up there in the midst of the 
smoking Minches; where you cannot go for a walk in any 
direction (not even along the road that passes the house and loses 
itself in the wild dunes beyond) without flushing a duck or a 
snipe. And that is just why it is so pleasant a land despite the 
rigours of the climate. 

Snipe up there are even as silver was in the days of Solomon. 
In August they are home-bred birds, as are the plover and the wild 
ducks. Hatched in a windy spring, they begin life by learning 
to avoid the attentions of the pair of hen-harriers whose ominous 
shadows are perenially upon the marsh. And a wonderful place 
is that same marsh, slimy, treacherous, an army of reeds of waving 
lurid green, That is how it appears in August. In winter the 
reeds are red, decayed, and the west winds sing wearily among 
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them and the pools they mask. This marsh, together with the 
loch behind it, constitutes the best duck-sanctuary it has ever 
been my good fortune to penetrate. 

They say that a boy who by some winter stream springs and 
shoots his teal in solitude is thenceforward and for ever a wild- 
fowl shooter. He may dally with the pheasant, he may have 
many a great day upon the heather or upon the stubbles, but 
through it all the winter twilights with their hard-won gift of 
wary fowl will rule supreme in the inmost shrine of his heart. 
For such a one as this did Heaven create the marsh. Let him 
shoot there once and then take him away (even as I have been 
taken away) four thousand miles and more, yet you will find him 
turn back towards the wild northern solitudes as a loadstone to 
its pole. He will visit them in dreams, and beneath the full- 
faced stars of other lands he will dream of the double whirr of 
wings and the splashes that ought to follow. He will for ever 
have a memory over which he may smoke and muse, praying 
the while that it may be permitted to him to shoot the marsh 
again before he dies. 

But this shooting of the marsh is not a thing to be under- 
taken hurriedly. First, you must carefully go over the outlying 
ground—to get your eye in here ; and in those strips of wet lush 
bog you may, by walking it once, lay a good foundation of snipe 
in the bag. 

And—here is another charm—you need not regret the bird 
that rises wild, for you will certainly see him again later on at 
the loch. One by one, or ten by ten, as they rustle out they 
head for it, and presently you have the marsh before you and 
you know precisely how much game has gone in, and you feel 
like a boy who has kept all his jam for the last mouthful. 

The marsh is no place for a shirker—you must be ready and 
willing to get wet to the middle. The gillies, indeed, look upon 
the marsh as a huge practical joke ; it is the local trap, an inani- 
mate donor of inexhaustible humour. To see the unsophis- 
ticated southron sink in up to the armpits and, haply disappear 
altogether is the bonne bouche of the day. And as you go along they 
tell you tales of things that their grandfathers saw happen there. 

As to the machar and the rolling downs about the house, 
never was any place more redolent of Tennyson’s ‘ Locksley 


Hall ; ’— 


*Twas the place, and all around it, as of old the curlews call, 
Dreary gleams about the moorland flying over Locksley Hall. 
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Great flocks of curlew congregate there and keep up a chorus 
of whistling. They stalk tenderly about the margin of the 
estuary, where the tide rises upon the flats in spreading reaches 
of water, which reflect a waving picture of pink evening. The 
tongue of land between estuary and sea is a waste of loaf-shaped 
hummocks, covered with high tufted grass, honeycombed with 
rabbit burrows, the spaces between them dotted with little breaks 
of sand. The valley between the two miniature ranges of moun- 
tains forms a long sweep of level ground which is tenanted in the 
winter months by armies of wild geese. Here is the place to pass 
a November twilight. Two guns, one at each end, command the 
arrow-head gaggles as they fly in. 

At night in a high wind the scene is terrific. The swish of 
the cold wind in the grasses about your head, the roaring of the 
surf which fills the whole air with sound, and above, under- 
neath the northern moon, black phalanxes of fowl winging upon 
the highways of the heavens. There is not a tree or shrub over 
the whole bare island from sea to sea, nothing save naked uncom- 
promising swells of barren land. The only bushes that can face 
the cutting winds crouch pessimistically beneath the shelter of a 
wall and give harbourage to uncounted multitudes of starlings. 

The seas about the island teem with life. Finner and bottle- 
nosed whales move in schools close in shore, blowing and diving 
in sunny weather. We arrived on a Sunday, and in the course of 
the warm afternoon walked down to ‘ have a look at the sea,’ and 
incidentally to find out if any seals were ‘up.’ They were. Ona 
low rock surrounded by the tide, and not a hundred and fifty yards 
from the last verge of grass, eleven big old males lay basking. 
Presently the sun went out and trailing wreaths of mist dropped 
sadly over everything. Under cover of it we crept down to 
within thirty yards of the seals and lay there watching them. 
We could even see their whiskers. 

But I am forgetting the human element. There were three 
boatmen whom we usually employed when going to any outlying 
rocks and islands. They lived in a forlorn little village beyond 
the edge of the machai, where was not a scrap of garden ground, 
and where most of the houses wore a necklace of rough stones 
slung round the thatch as a protection from the force of the 
devastating winds. The men were lobster-fishers, but during the 
heats of summer were: out of work, as the lobsters will not keep 
during the journey to the mainland. They were not men of 
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exceptional physique, but there was a salient picturesqueness 
about them, the steersman in particular, whose ragged beard and 
wild far-gazing eyes were shaded under a piratical hat warranted 
to scare every seal out of the Atlantic Ocean. He had orders to 
come up to the house and report whenever any seals were ‘ up.’ 
He appeared regularly except when the weather was beyond hope. 

‘ Any seals about, Mae ?’ 

‘Ou ay, sir, there’s a great bug seal on Ourash.’ 

‘A really big one ?’ 

‘ Bug ?>—Bug as a bull! Ye'll be for wanting the boat ?’ 

But after we had hurried down to the shore with our glasses a 
few times to find the ‘bug seal’ gone, we began to rely rather on 
our own observations. 

Here I should like to saya word about seal-shooting generally. 
It is my opinion that, save under the most exceptional circum- 
stances, a sportsman should never shoot a seal in the water, for 
the body floats in many cases little more than a minute, and the 
boat seldom comes up in time to secure it. Also while the seal 
is ‘up, he is a very difficult beast to get at and needs careful 
stalking—let those who disagree with me try an old male on 
an open coast; in the water, apart from the size of the mark 
he presents, he loses that difficulty of approach which is the heart 
of sport. 

A noticeable peculiarity in those parts was the fact that 
almost every man was called Donald. This also gave rise to a 
certain amount of confusion. When the ladies drove out they 
were provided with a henchman, a mounted outrider, to assist in 
turning the cart when opportunity offered, which, owing to the 
nature of the roads, was about once in every few miles. 

‘We are going to have Donald out with us this morning,’ 
they would say. This applied to the original Donald who, like a 
wraith, only appeared at unexpected intervals. 

It was in vain to explain that we had already been promised 
three of him to aid us in tackling the big bog. Inquiries of the 
grieve (who arranged all things) always elicited the assurance 
that ‘Donald will go with the ladies.’ 

And he did. Always a new one. 

There are in those seas small wild rocks, covered above high- 
water mark with hard-bitten grasses, among which the terns 
build. Endless solans fish in the bays and out in the open sea— 
gliding, ghostly, harsh-voiced birds, that yearly kill more fish 
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than all the nets in the Western Islands. Feathered life is 
endless in its variety. On the margin of the sand, clouds of the 
smaller waders, slender-shaped and half-tame, run scarce a stone’s 
throw before you, rising now and then like a puff of white smoke 
to settle twenty yards further on. Away out at sea during the 
summer months the old female eiders, in their vests of shabby 
brown, bring up their broods; sheldrakes, puffins, razorbills, 
cormorants, are all there, engaged in giving their young an 
insight into life. In winter when the weather is wild, so wild 
that nothing but sport would take a man out of doors, birds keep 
their condition, for there is little frost, only bone-chill winds that 
have rocketed across four thousand miles of ocean. 

Once, when returning from the outlying rocks, a summer 
squall caught us in the boat, and, driving up with it a curtain of 
mist, shut out the land. The lobster-fishers disagreed as to our 
whereabouts, the Pirate being of opinion that we had overshot 
our sheltering headland, the other two maintaining that it was still 
to the south. They came to words about the question, and the 
dispute gave us a curious insight into the practice of partnership 
under which they pursued their calling. The Pirate owned the 
boat ; the greybeard in the bows, a man of Viking presence, owned 
the mast and sail; and the third, whose name we never learned, 
was the acknowledged proprietor of the elderly oars and the 
lobster-pots. The discussion only came to an end when the big 
bulk of the bare brown rock leaped out of the mist before us; but 
mere facts had no effect on the Pirate’s conviction, and we left 
them arguing in the wind and the mist. 

They are extremely superstitious, these islanders who go down 
to that wild sea in ships. Indeed, superstition is bred in their 
bone. Many spots they regard as haunted. Remote rocks, some 
capped with cairns, round which the fishing-grounds are good, are 
left in solitude because of some dark old tale that has put a core 
of terror into their aloofness. By land or sea the place is beset 


with legends. hardly a bay or a burn that has not its own story of 


savage fights between the clans and of sons who lived to avenge 
dead fathers. 

Love of their early homes is another main element in their 
characters. There are some among them who have sailed in deep- 
sea ships, big Glasgow four-masters, which sail to the four points 
of the compass, and who have returned|to the sea-fogs and the 
gales to wrestitheir|living from their hungry native seas. 
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Such a case was that of a man who made the passage on the 
steamer with us to another of these islands. I found him forward, 
alone, staring ahead into the dank grey day. He told me he was 
going back to the home he had left twenty years before. At the 
head of a little winding fiord we came in sight of a low green 
spike of land, upon which a woman in a close bonnet was 
standing. 

‘That'll be mother,’ he said simply. ‘ Aye, there she is.’ 

A boat, with a concertina playing in the stern, put off for the 
steamer ; a stout wooden box was lowered into it from the ship's 
waist, the prodigal dropped down handily after it ; the boat rowed 
raggedly back to the lonely shore, where nothing but the simple 
figure, no house, no tree, no sign of human habitation was. 

And that was his home-coming after twenty years. 

But the majority have never left their island home and have 
never seen a train ! 

At the back of the house the dunes rolled away until the 
scanty fields and spreading pastures became heather, bog, and 
moorland. Here were two lochs, blue and lonely. In August 
upon the further of these two a flock of wild geese sometimes 
came in at sunset. A herdsman brought us the news. Now one 
wild goose in August is worth ten wild geese in November. The 
upper half of the loch was divided into two by a narrow tongue of 
peaty land, and upon the end of this the geese were wont to sit 
and meditate. There were in all six-and-twenty of the most wide- 
awake birds in Scotland. The loch lay in a hollow of the hills, 
and as the geese flew in they were wont to wheel round and round 
spying out the dangers of the land before taking the water with 
their rushing ‘flop, so weleome to the waiting sportsman’s ear. 
It was difficult to escape their relentless watchfulness, not to 
speak of the fact that they always went down first in the centre 
of the loch. Every afternoon for a week we tried by various 
artifices to circumvent those geese, but always with the same 
negative result. 

One afternoon we had crawled the usual half-mile and found 
the loch untenanted. We were rashly preparing tea in a camp- 
kettle when the whole twenty-six passed over us about thirty 
yards high. Our guns were out of reach, and the chance flew by 
with swishing wings. 

Some day, centuries hence, when there are no more stags left 
in Scotland, the sportsmen of that later era may do worse than 
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stalk the greylag with a rifle. They will find him quite as diffi- 
cult of approach as the royal stag. 

While we were there came a weeklong burst of cloudless blue 
and golden weather. The warmth bred a plague of flies, large 
and sluggish, so that a man shooting in the marsh, even when 
covered by the reeds, was to be localised by a pillar of flies moving 
above him. They were not the worst kind of flies ; they did not 
bite nor did they sting. Nevertheless, they were, if only on 
account cf their great size, sufficiently repulsive. We wondered 
if they were a permanency, until a storm of wind blew up from 
the west, raved over us for six hours, and passed on. After it 
there were no flies left. Never was kindlier storm. 

Driving along one of the by-roads, in the middle of which 
boulders cropped out axle-high, we came one day upon a black 
gathering of people on the hillside. It was the time of the 
preachings, and from near and far the people flocked in, by boat 
from the outer islands, by cart and afoot from the lonely herders’ 
and fishers’ cots of the western coasts. Every one was there, our 
lobster-fishers among them, their wives and their children. 

It made a picture—the crowded green hillside, the gloomy sky ; 
the shrilling wind, that blew over to us the old mournful Gaelic 
tunes they were singing, broken at intervals by the strong open- 
air voice of a minister. Occasionally in a break of the service you 
could hear the curlew and the plover ery. It was the moment to 
understand to their deepest the words once addressed to Stevenson, 
‘Where about the graves of the martyrs the whaups are crying, 
his heart remembers how.’ 

There is an elemental pathos in these preachings, which pre- 
pare for the communion. On the following Sunday a great 
congregation was gathered behind the kirk in a scoop of mossy 
green beside the narrow loch. An old brown weather-worn sail- 
cloth served as tent, and before it the people sat ranked, spreading 
up the slope to its very lip. Now and then they would join in 
long-drawn Gregorian chanting like a lament. Here was no 
echoing roof, no white-clad choristers, just the black figures 
singing in fervent cadence, the sweet rain-wet earth, and the 
lowering tumult of the storm upon the hills. 

But at last these summer scenes were done. The days broke 
and set in with mighty winds, and the long processions began to 
come south from the northward. Wawa, the wild goose, took up 
his dwelling on the machar, the land cowered, and ‘ Shingebis the 
Diver’ swam in the raging waters of the unprotected coast. 











, FISHES AND THEIR MEALS. 


THERE has been much speculation on the feeding of fishes, and 
there have even been attempts to dismiss the problems touching 
the food of this class with the airy admission that the big ones 
eat the small. This, however, will not do in our present stage 
of knowledge, imperfect as it still is, of the life beneath the 
waters. Just as we know that some mighty whales feed, with the 
aid of their baleen strainers, on the heterogeneous flotsam of low 
organisms collectively known as ‘plankton,’ so the greatest of 
the basking sharks is, in like manner, said to satisfy its hunger 
with similar invertebrate food. It may, on the whole, be sur- 
mised that, while small fishes are intermittently devoured under 
favourable conditions, the regular food of even the so-called pre- 
datory fishes probably consists of minute entomostraca. In the 
case of the herrings, with the allied pilchards, so important on our 
south-west coasts, this is almost certainly the staple food ; and 
it is nearly as certain that mackerel also consume vast quantities 
of these tiny creatures that move in passive migration up and 
down the ocean highways. 

If we consider for a moment the daily movements of migrat- 
ing mackerel, traversing in dense shoals and at great speed many 
miles of tidal water, we shall see the impossibility, save under 
exceptionally auspicious circumstances, of the travellers waiting 
to pick up odd launce or ‘ brit,’ which, as all fishermen know, they 
will, at the right season, take as bait. They would as soon dream 
of staying their impetuous course to rout among the fields of weed, 
the great submarine pastures, rich in all manner of food, that lie 
beneath them. When a shoal of mackerel collides with a shoal of 
sand eels, there is, it is true, a halt in the march. The larger 
fish dash, like cavalry, backwards and forwards among the close 
ranks of the affrighted launce, cutting lanes in tlie silvery mass, 
then proceeding gorged on their way. This tragedy of the 
surface waters I have witnessed times and again, both on our own 
coasts and in the clearer Australian bays. At the same time it 
is my firm impression that the ordinary procedure of the mackerel 
at meal times is to swim open-mouthed, swallowing millions of the 
tiny creatures that form its food. Matthias Dunn, of Mevagissey, 
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a student of fish who has had unique opportunities of observing 
them in the sea, is of opinion that the eye of the fish actually 
possesses a magnifying power so high as to enable the feeding 
mackerel to discern and capture the separate organisms. From 
this view I have always ventured, in my observations of the fish 
feeding and their regular progress when so engaged, to differ 
from him. Perhaps he is right; but, at any rate, we differ only 
as regards the manner of feeding, not in respect of the kind of 
food. 

Our knowledge of the food of fishes is in a remarkably back- 
ward state compared with the data regarding other classes of 
animal life, and for this general ignorance two reasons may, per- 
haps, be assigned—the difficulty of keeping living fishes under 
observation in the natural state, and the rapidity with which the 
majority of these animals digest their food. Comparatively few 
fishes fulfil the natural ends of their existence in the aquarium. 
And the artificial diet administered in almost every aquarium is 
based on a very slender knowledge of the requirements of the 
inmates, and is probably accepted by them only as a makeshift 
and because hunger is as good a sauce in the world of fishes as in 
that of men. The rule is to regard fish as the natural food of 
fishes, as without a doubt, and within certain unconsidered limits, 
it certainly is. In the same way many folks regard milk as the 
natural food of cats, toasted cheese as that of mice, biscuits as 
specially designed for dogs. The most studied system of feeding 
at any aquarium within my own acquaintance may be seen at the 
‘Villa Nazionale ’ at Naples, an establishment admirably situated, 
since sardines and anchovies may be netted by the million close 
to its walls. There are larger fishes for the conger, crabs for the 
octopus, and for the barnacles there is just the simple sea water 
charged with its wealth of food, invisible to us, but sufficing for 
the needs of the anchored cirripede, deprived of the keen 
eyesight of its youth, yet able by the unceasing activity of 
its curly feet to waft sufficient nourishment within reach of its 
stomach. The data furnished by the aquarium are, however, 
unsatisfactory beyond a certain point, and the secrets of the 
waters not often reward even the practised eye. Many of the 
creatures of other classes of animal society can, with some know- 
ledge and more patience, be watched in their natural haunts. 
Birds are, above all, public in their feeding, and even the smaller 
mammals and reptiles can generally be watched between the lights 
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by those who know how. The freemasonry of the woods is exclu- 
sive, but it has many devoted adherents. Yet with fish the 
opportunities at first hand are few. The angler may come ona 
rise of mayfly, but his thoughts will be busy with problems other 
than the natural history of the trout. Strolling on the lower 
stages of some weed-wreathed pier, he may, with luck, watch some 
great dory stalk the sand eels, stealing sidelong on its unsuspecting 
victims with no more profile than a stalk of weed. Sometimes, as 
I have watched developments, the dory’s elaborate manceuvring 
would be upset at the last moment by the dash of a small pollack 
that would snatch the game from the jaws of the slower strategist. 
Or, again, a shoal of pilchards may break among the patches of 
larval crabs that discolour the waters of Cornish bays; or the 
mackerel may be seen making havoc among the leaping launce. 
These, however, are the fisherman’s rare chances of better 
acquaintance with his friend, the enemy, who, as a rule, remains a 
mystery until safe and sound in the basket, when, unfortunately, 
the interest of life is near its end. It is not to be denied that 
some knowledge of the habits of the fish goes to the making of 
the successful fisherman; but much of his study to this end is 
perfunctory, and success, as regards the choice of bait, is, as in 
the case of the aquarium, based on the catholic demands of hunger. 
Paste or greaves can scarcely bear close resemblance to any natural 
food in the larder of the waters ; and the make-believes of tin and 
feathers that often fill a creel must appeal less to the appetite 
than to that insidious instinct that prompts fishes, as it also does 
sundry beings of higher. pattern, to seize anything that looks like 
trying to escape them. 

And if living fishes are difficult to watch, the afore-mentioned 
rapidity of their digestion renders the revelations of most autop- 
sies meagre and disappointing. A trout-fisherman of my acquaint- 
ance recently showed me, it is true, under a low-power microscope, 
distinct remains of wings and other insect débris in the sediment 
of a drop of water squeezed from the intestine of a trout. On 
the other hand, I have examined scores of pollack and hundreds 
of mackerel immediately after catching them myself, and in 
surprisingly few cases was there any evidence of use to the naked 
eye, the remains belonging, without exception, to pilchard or 
sand eels, often whole and but little altered by their death. A 
more methodical examination on the above principle would, no 
Coubt, have revealed the remains of entomostraca, but the un- 
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aided eye could appreciate only the sand eels, and thus, on such 
imperfect evidence, it has become the fashion to indicate small 
fishes as the entire food of the pollack and other fish of roving 
habits. The digestion of fishes must be perfect. No need have 
they, like many quadrupeds and birds, to swallow hard substances 
as an aid to that function. A pollack will swallow half a dozen 
whole pilchards in the course of five minutes—I have seen it— 
and then, none the worse for its greed, take a baited hook. 

Any attempt to draw a hard and fast line as regards the food 
of a fish would, I am convinced, end in failure. With some few 
animals of higher classes, as the leaf-eating giraffe or insect- 
eating bats, it is possible to restrict the natural diet to a single 
kind of food. The majority of animals, however, exhibit far more 
anxiety as to the quantity of their food, troubling very little 
about its nature, and it is probable that in fishes, gifted with 
ravenous appetites and very little sense of taste, this indifference 
manifests itself in yet greater degree. The blue shark will, 
according to its size and capacity, devour anything, from a man’s 
leg to a sprat. Roach are commonly angled for with a bait of 
paste or gentles; yet I have watched roach in an aquarium swallow 
minnows with a zeal not excelled in the perch, for the benefit of 
which the little fish had been introduced into the tank. Grey 
mullet, which are partial to soft food, will take ragworms, green 
weed, or paste with equal zest, and are even caught with the 
artificial fly. As an instance of how very little is known, even by 
anglers, of fishes, I may just mention a discussion as to the presence 
of functional teeth in the mouth of the mullet, which, restricted 
in the first instance to another fisherman and myself, recently 
spread in the columns of a sporting paper, so as to include other 
opinions on either side. My own impression was that the ordinary 
grey mullet of our coasts possessed no such functional teeth, but 
there is a lively difference of opinion on a simple fact that can be 
tested by any one with a finger and an obliging fishmonger. There 
is, in fact, much to be learnt, with careful discrimination, of an 
animal’s food from the nature and number of its teeth, the length 
and structure of its tongue, and other specific characters of the 
kind. Anatomists can even tell from the length and arrangement 
of the intestines whether a quadruped feeds habitually on flesh 
or grass; while the size and strength of the gizzard of birds are, 
with certain reservations, a sure indication of their taste for hard 
or soft diet. The short muzzle of the fox and the long bill of the 
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stork were in ancient fable the index of widely different require- 
ments at meal time, and the student of fishes should be able to 
find corresponding justification for similar differences in the 
tubular mouth of the dory, the protruding jaw of the hake, the 
bird-like beak of the garpike. 

The most interesting case of difference in fishes’ teeth, how- 
ever, is one of sexual meaning, for the teeth of the male thornback 
ray are sharpand pointed, while in the female the teeth are blunt 
and flat. In both we find the supplementary rows ready to 
replace the worn or disused row in front, a character common to 
most sharks and rays; but whether we may draw the usual 
distinction of food between the two sexes, fish food for the sharp 
teeth and shell-fish for the blunt, is so far not satisfactorily 
determined. In many fishes the teeth lie not only on the edges 
of the jaws, but also on the tongue and palate. Their tongue, by 
the way, is probably extremely unimportant as an aid to taste, a 
sense that the class must enjoy either not at all or at least in a 
degree quite distinct from that which we understand by the 
term. The tongue is, at any rate, scarcely functional. Frogs 
and toads, as we know, find the tongue an indispensable weapon 
in the capture of their insect food. Even such mammals as the 
leaf-eating giraffe, such birds as the insect-eating woodpeckers 
and honey-eating lories, depend almost wholly on the tongue for 
procuring their meals. But fishes are incapable of moving the 
tongue, or at any rate of protruding it, so that it is allowable to 
regard it as a negligible organ. 

As regards the indirect or subsidiary aids to feeding, a word 
may perhaps be said, particularly in respect of those kinds which 
feed chiefly by night, on the distinction between hunting the 
prey by sight and hunting it by scent. 

It is assumed that the vast majority of fishes hunt by sight, 
the sense of vision being more highly developed than that of 
scent. At the same time this rule must have its exceptions, 
else how are we to account in satisfactory fashion for the fact, 
well known to fishermen, that many fishes, as the conger, for 
example, refuse even to touch a tainted bait? There is, let us 
take note, no question of first seizing the bait and then rejecting 
it as offensive to the taste. On the contrary, the fish does not 
move it, letting it lie for hours unless the less fastidious crabs or 
whelks remove it piecemeal. There would, indeed, be an interest 
of Darwinian flavour if we could establish a direct relation between 
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fastidious fishes and those that feed by night. The uniform 
identity of both groups would at once mark off those which find 
their food by scent. Unfortunately the experiences of fishermen 
scarcely warrant the endeavour; for, to go no further than our 
own coasts, the red mullet, also, like the conger, very active in 
the dark, will not refuse stale and tainted food. Nor, I believe, 
do the larger eels of rivers, which rarely take the hook until 
daylight is gone. It might, of course, be conveniently assumed 
that these seek their food by scent, without, however, objecting 
to strong flavour, but such an argument is scarcely satisfactory. 
It is commonly pointed out, by those who generalise somewhat 
carelessly from the individual case, that the eyes of fishes inhabit- 
ing depths to which only a limited share of the sun’s light finds 
its way are of great size, so as to make the most of the available 
light, intercepting the maximum measure of rays. As a case in 
point it is usual to cite the large eyes of the conger. It may, 
however, with all hesitation in disturbing an innocent and attrac- 
tive theory, be pointed out that the eyes of the sole, a fish lying 
in mud banks at still greater depths, though not by any 
means beyond the reach of daylight, are exceedingly small. The 
sole remains embedded in the mud, only its tiny eyes protruding, 
and the detective faculty of these is probably aided by the 
tentacles, or sensitive feelers, on the animal’s head. 

Probably the most attractive, certainly the most keenly de- 
bated, problem concerning the meals of fishes touches the feed- 
ing of the salmon during its periodic visits to fresh water; and, 
without any pretence on my part to special knowledge of the 
matter, it may perhaps be of interest to review in brief the more 
recent arguments of salmon-fishers and naturalists on this most 
contentious subject. That salmon are hatched out in the upper 
reaches of rivers, and that, after a period of growth in the element 
of their birth, they go down to the sea, returning periodically 
(exactly how regularly is not finally established) to the head 
waters of their native river to propagate their species, are facts 
now familiar to all. In view of the strange dual life of these 
fish, a veritable Jekyll-and-Hyde romance of the fish world, the 
question has arisen as to the extent to which the salmon feeds 
in its visits to fresh water. On the one hand we have anglers 
arguing that, since they can with all manner of baits, natural 
as well as artificial—prawn and worm, fly and spoon—catch salmon 
in rivers, the fish must prima facie be feeding, Others favour 
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the same view, reasoning from the immense work the fish has to 
accomplish in surmounting all manner of obstacles to reach the 
spawning grounds, and the consequent demand for regular nourish- 
ment to brace it for its arduous journey. On the other side is the 
man of science, who assures us that the fish brings in its own 
person from the sea all the requisite elements of nourishment, 
and that a comparative investigation of the salmon’s digestive 
organs during its stay in fresh water points unmistakably to a 
period of almost total abstinence. And so careful an observer as 
Sir Herbert Maxwell points out that the mere fact of a salmon 
seizing between its teeth baits cast in the line of its vision may 
indeed argue curiosity, but does not necessarily prove feeding in 
the only sense legitimately attaching to the word. A fish has no 
hands. A strange object is jerked before its nose, and it promptly 
takes it in its teeth and is hooked. That fish was not, however, 
necessarily seeking nourishment, and the thin condition and pale 
flesh of the salmon as it regains the sea are regarded as further 
evidence of its fasting. Yet another view is offered by Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy, like Sir Herbert Maxwell a practical salmon- 
fisherman, for he regards the lack of evidence of its food as in 
great measure due to the salmon’s well-known habit of vomiting 
when hooked any undigested. meal. In this disagreement of 
doctors—the interesting blue book of Dr. Noel Paton and his 
colleagues on the one side and a number of practical and 
observant anglers on the other—it is perhaps allowable to follow 
a middle course and to regard the salmon as a very irregular and 
uncertain feeder until at any rate the business of spawning is 
accomplished, all the distinguished traveller’s faculties being 
centred on the supreme end and object of its difficult and 
dangerous journey. In any case, the question is a most interest- 
ing one, particularly in its practical relation to the condition of 
salmon for the table during the different months of its stay 
inland. , 

A curious converse of the case of the salmon, not so widely 
known as it deserves, is found in the common eel, which, as 
is now known to science since Grassi and Calandruccio published 
their researches, goes down to the sea to breed, and in all proba- 
bility never returns thence, only the elvers, or newly hatched 
young, being known from actual observation to ascend rivers. 
In fresh water, fishermen tell us, the eel readily feeds on worms, 
carrion or small mammals, fishes or birds, and it has been 
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suggested that, whatever its appetite in its riverine life, the eel 
may, on the salmon principle, be a partial or total abstainer during 
its residence in the sea. Here, however, there is even more ground 
for a verdict of ‘ Not proven.’ If we allow that the eel nevermore 
quits the sea, we must, in accepting this theory, condemn it to 
fast for the rest of its natural life. The only encouragement to 
such strange reasoning is the view, held by many, that the eel 
dies immediately after spawning. Such a notion is, however, save 
perhaps in the matter of certain ephemeral insects, against all 
precedent or analogy. I have often—though this is offered as 
worth no more than the parallel evidence of salmon-fishermen— 
caught these ‘river’ eels in salt water, hooking them from the 
east groyne of the old town of Hastings. 

There are but few vegetarians among fishes, the tench and 
grey mullet being perhaps the only British species with such 
tastes. The carp is sometimes designated a vegetarian, and one 
noted writer goes so far as to aver that, being then unable to 
procure its weeds, this fish fasts during the winter months. It 
is, however, highly probable that the carp, while to all appearance 
devouring water plants, is in reality engaged in eating the small 
molluses that adhere to the lower surface of their crumpled 
fronds; and small frogs are known to be very killing carp baits 
on warm summer evenings. As arule, the coarse fish have very 
varied tastes, the barbel and its allies being remarkable for the 
diversity of their fare, judged at any rate by the somewhat 
dubious evidence of successful baits. Our own barbel is angled 
for with lobworms, minnows, or cockroaches, while im Morocco 
I have caught the same fish on grasshopper or a piece of quail ; 
and Mr. Bryden mentions a barbel of South Africa that will take 
a rat, a mouse, or a scorpion shorn of its sting. 

A word may, in concluding these remarks, be said on the dis- 
tinction between those fishes which, like the bass and mackerel, 
with many of the sharks, habitually feed close to the surface of 
the sea, and the conger, flatfish, and rays, which seek their food 
close to the bottom. Stormy weather and a low temperature 
will, it is true, drive the confirmed surface feeders to greater 
depths, and I have, on the other hand, known of flatfish and 
other ground-dwellers playing at the surface on exceptionally hot 
calm evenings. As a general rule, however, the groups are well 
defined. : 

Such, then, are a few of the many interesting aspects of a 
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single, albeit important, episode of fish life. The practical bear- 
ing of such knowledge may be applied, for example, to the modern 
craze for transplanting, mainly for purposes of sport, species from 
their natural range. Many American Salmonide, as well as fishes 
belonging to other families, have been introduced into rivers of 
the Old World. There are, however, a few kinds tabooed by reason 
of their carnivorous tastes and unneighbourly manners. Such 
are the burbot, or eel pout, of the Trent, and the continental 
sander, otherwise the greedy pickerel of North America masque- 
rading under another name. These are forbidden in the trout 
stream of every owner whose love of experiment is tempered by 
caution. 

To what was said above on the feeding of aquarium fish I 
desire, in taking leave of the subject, to add a well-deserved 
compliment to the authorities of the Brighton Aquarium on their 
honest endeavour to interest and amuse the public; in a degree 
rarely attempted in any aquarium, with a personally conducted 
tour of the tanks at the hour of feeding the fish. Showers of 
chopped whiting one day, shrimps and sandhoppers the next, are 
rained on the greedy fish, which behave in a manner highly 
interesting to the spectator, though the general public will 
probably derive most pleasure in watching the meals of four 
inmates that are not fish at all, though eaters of fish—and these 
are the sea-lion, the gannet, the octopus, and the anemones. 


F. G. AFLALO. 
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THE PISKY GLEANER. 


BY NORA HOPPER. 


From candle-douting to candle-teening 
I labour at the weary gleaning, 
The scattered ears I gather up, 
Eat of your bread, drink of your cup— 
And yet no ray of Jight can guide you 
To guess a Pisky sits beside you, 

You of your wisdom overweening. 


I only of my wayward clan 

Accept the food and wage of man, 

I labour in your fields all day 

Whence my own folk have fled away ; 

No voices call me to the moor 

When at the noon the heat grows sore— 
I bear my burden as I can. 


My fairy birthright I have lost, 
And yet I never grudge the cost, 
Because of one who gleans beside me, 
Whose dark brown cloud of hair shall hide me 
From sorrow, who goes seeking ever 
For hearts to break and hands to sever, 
The running brooks for her I crossed. 


Thresholds of human homes I passed, 
My lot among you mortals cast, 
Because a gleaner’s voice was kind, 

A gleaner’s laugh rang down the wind 
Like a bird’s music among leaves. 

Vil bind a whole green shire of sheaves 


If she will love me at the last. 
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XVI. 
PEREGRINATIO RELIGIONIS ERGO. 


Sir Topas, Sir Lancelot. 


Top. Welcome, Lancelot, my knight tried and trusty ; against 
what malignant dragon or foul fiend have you been tilting since 
we last met ? 

Lan. I have been on pilgrimage, my reverend brother. 

Top. On pilgrimage, say you? I thought no knight went 
now on pilgrimage, except in my Lord Mayor’s procession on the 
ninth of November. Have you been celebrating the quingentenary 
of Chaucer’s death by a ride to Canterbury, following in the steps 
of his ‘parfit gentil’ knight. Or stay, you have not surely 
joined Lady ’s cavaliers, and enrolled yourself a new 
Wiclifite ? The old Wiclif was a great pluralist, but he did not 
roam the country stealing images. 

Lan. Nay, friend, you do me injustice. I hope I have too 
much religion to profane churches, and too much charity to 
interfere with another man’s devotion. My pilgrimage was out 
of curiosity, but not without reverence» 

Top. To what shrine, if I may ask ? 

Lan. To more than one. I went first to the village of Olney, 
where our beloved poet William Cowper once dwelt; afterwards 
I travelled to the tomb of a far greater man, even to Stratford, 
where lies Shakespeare. 

Top. And you are recompensed for the fatigue of your 
journeys? If I may be bold to put my thought into words, there 
are times when I have seen you merrier. But I am a bad 
traveller myself, and you perhaps are not a good one. 

Lan. Of fatigue I make no account, and the journey was 
happily without collision, or indeed accident of any sort. I found 
the shrines well cared for—even, if I dare say it, too well cared 
for; but if you have ever been on such a pilgrimage you will 
know that the joy experienced at the shrine is apt to be tumed 
into disgust by the obtrusion of the relics, and still more by the 
obtruders of the relics, 
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Top. Ah, my friend Lancelot, you are an Englishman, and 
have no true feeling for antiquity. The English emancipation 
from the Roman yoke was marked by a most barbarian destruc- 
tion of interesting memorials. No doubt cupidity helped, for 
most relics had rich settings; but the hatred of what was ancient 
was the principal motive. You may have remarked that no 
Englishman ever keeps a frippery ; your old clothes man is ever 
a foreigner. 

Lan. I certainly think a man’s clothes should be burnt or 
buried with him. Why, because you are a saint (as you are), 
should I kiss your old shoe, or, because some one else is a poet, 
should I stare at his silk stockings in a glass case ? 

Top. The question, friend, is an old one, and there is no 
answer to it. For the present, considering the fall in tithes, my 
own old shoes (thank you) are too precious to make relics of. 
But, tell me, did you not once let me see your great-grandfather’s 
coat which he wore as an ensign at Waterloo ? 

Lan. He was wounded in it, and the stain of the blood still 
shows. I see your drift, and I would enter, therefore, a distinguo 
about relics, and maintain that none should be preserved, or at 
least exhibited, which had not to do with the hero’s profession. 

Top. I think you are perhaps right. But what offended you 
at Olney ? 

Lan. The exhibition is new, and I forbear to criticise. I 
doubt not that, as relics accumulate, the more worthless articles 
will be discarded. But one thing there, I confess, roused my ire. 
I need not tell you that in all religions the house of the saint or 
hero is a relic beyond price. Even our municipal bodies are alive 
to this, and do not pull down churches or dwelling-houses that 
are in this way sacred, unless the London merchants are extra- 
ordinarily insistent. Judge, then, of my horror when I found that 
the renowned summer-house had vanished from Cowper’s garden. 

Top. But such levitation is a most usual phenomenon with 
sacred cottages. They have a way of being transported, it is 
said by angels, to where they are most appreciated. This 
summer-house, I do not for a moment doubt, has crossed the 
Atlantic. Anne Hathaway’s cottage was just making up its mind 
to depart, when pressure was put upon it to remain where it was, 
You will recall the lines of George Herbert : 


Religion stands on tiptoe in our land, 
Ready to pass to the American strand, 
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Relics are flying thither at a great pace, especially copies of 
Shakespeare’s works in the first folio edition. 

Lan. The summer-house, Iam glad to be able to tell you, 
had not (when I was there) left Olney, nor were angels concerned 
in removing it. It had been bought by a neighbouring butcher, 
and placed in his own yard. 

Top. For his own use, or for adoration ? 

Lan. I cannot say. I was too angry to inquire; and a 
religious scruple prevented my setting foot upon his premises. 

Top. Is there no chance that it may, at some future time, be 
given back or redeemed? Now that so much of our English 
meat comes to us from Australia and New Zealand, butchers have 
little need to be slaughtermen, and in process of time we may 
look to see the growth in them of the finer feelings. But, tell 
me, did the relics at Stratford arouse an equal disgust ? 

Lan. A greater, since it is notorious they are all false—all, I 
mean, that have to do with the poet himself, except the legal 
documents. There are boxes made from the mulberry-tree that 
once grew in his garden, and some of these may be genuine ; but, 
even so, they are of small interest. Much is made of a gold ring 
on which are the letters W and S joined by a true-love knot— 
the common seal, no doubt, of some loving couple, as we see the 
letters H and M joined on the seal of Darnley and Mary Stuart ; 
but why should William display so much affection for Shake- 
speare? I noticed also a tooth of Elephas primigenius ; but this, 
though probably genuine, was bardly a relic of the poet. 

Top. You.are bitten, I see, by the scepticism of the age. Did 
you suggest any of your doubts to the custodian ? 

Lan. I had no opportunity. The room was full of American 
pilgrims greedy of the marvellous, and also in a hurry to catch 
their trains. The custodian in each room indicated a few of the 
more surprising objects with a wand, and then the room was 
cleared for the next party. I did believe, however, as I stood and 
gazed at the empty chamber shown me as Shakespeare’s birth- 
place, that I had at last touched reality; but I have since learnt 
that the poet’s most recent biographer, Mr. Sidney Lee, insists 
that there is no evidence to show that the poet’s father was in pos- 
session of the house at the alleged date of the son’s birth. 

Top. He does allow, then, your sceptical biographer, that the 
poet was born, according to the proverb poeta nascitwr ? 

Lan. Oh yes, and in the adjoining house, in what is now the 
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museum. I wish I had known that at the time; it would have 
distracted me from the sham relics. 

Top. You still bear them a grudge. But are you not, forgive 
me, nursing some annoyance whose cause you have not yet 
revealed ? You are moved more than I should have thought 
reasonable by what, after all, is a very familiar exhibition of 
human—let me not say credulity, but—optimism. Did the 
keepers of the treasure make very frequent demands upon your 
purse ? That always seems to me the intolerable and sordid part 
of such pilgrimages. But that also is human nature, and satirists 
have derided it from the beginning. You remember that when 
Erasmus went to the shrine of St. Thomas of Canterbury groats 
figure largely in his account of the proceedings. Here is one 
place in Bailey’s translation : 

In the meantime the Shewer of the Relicks came to us, without speaking a 
word, holding out such a Kind of Table as they in Germany that take toll on 
the Bridges hold out to you; 
and so forth. And you remember how on Chaucer's pilgrimage 
the Host loses his temper and becomes contemptuous of the 
Pardoner’s relies as soon as the Pardoner passes round the hat : 

Come forth, sir Host, and offer first anon, 
And thou shalt kiss my relikes everychon— 
Yea, for a groat! Unbuckle anon thy purse. 

Lan. No, friend, do me no such injustice. The fees were 
small : two sixpences covered the whole charge, and I believe the 
money, which must amount to a large sum in the course of the 
year—I was told that 16,000 pilgrims had offered since April 1—is 
wisely expended. But I had, I own, some deeper chagrin, which, 
nevertheless, [ hesitate to expose to one of your order. 

Top. You must expose it if I am to know, for I am ill at 
cuessing riddles, and now I am curious. It cannot be that the 
antiquaries have discovered Shakespeare to have been a dissenter ! 

Lan. No, no! they have discovered nothing, trust them. No, 
my annoyance was caused by the exaction of a fee at the church 
door —not a large fee, but a fee; and though I hope I am not 
illiberal when the alms basin is passed round within a church, 
I must confess I bitterly resent being charged for .admission 
into one. 

Top. You have much surprised me. When a friend of my 
order presented himself there recently, he was asked but for his 
visiting-card. 
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Lan. You add fuel to my indignation. 

Top. Nay! let me not do so; the clergy are poor, and it was 
a kind thought to relieve them of the imposition, however small. 

Lan. Have the clergy more right than the laity toan entrance 
into parish churches—I do not speak of the chancel, but the nave ? 

Top. Nay, let us not take sides in that ancient and inex- 
tinguishable feud between the two orders. But tell me, was any 
authority alleged for the demand ?—the bishop’s or the arch- 
deacon’s? Iam no lawyer, but the charge does not strike me as 
a legal one. Whether it may not be justified in the special case 
is another matter. The people from whom it is exacted do not 
come to the church as to a church, but as to a museum. 

Lan. That, surely, is a quibble. 

Top. Surely not. They are concerned only with the fact that 
Shakespeare lies there buried; if they think of the building as a 
church, it is only as a place where Shakespeare said his prayers, 
in the Clopton pew, three hundred years ago. 

Lan. But it is a church all the same, and I am not reconciled 
to paying for admission because the young man who takes my 
money at the door wears a cassock. 

Top. As the Shakespeare monument is in the chancel, it 
would perhaps be a more justifiable course to take the sixpences 
in the transept, as they do in many cathedrals ; but then, I fear, 
you would say that was making the Temple into a house of 
merchandise. Did you gather what use was made of the money 
thus raised ? 

Lan. I am told it goes to pay for the restoration of the fabric. 

Top. Pace the Anti-Scrape Society, a worthy object ; and, con- 
sidering the difficulty there is in raising money for such objects, 
one can hardly blame the vicar for damming up the Pactolus 
flowing by his porch. It is a curious question, brother Lancelot, 
why that legend ‘ Admission Sixpence’ is sometimes so irritating 
as it is. Iam not speaking of churls, or the Scotsman of story, 
but of you and me. If I pay sixpence for a cigar or an ounce of 
tobacco, I have no inimical feelings towards the shopman who 
serves me; but if I am asked sixpence to view somebody’s monu- 
ment I fall into extreme dejection. About the fact there can be 
no two opinions ; literature recognises it again and again. It was 
a commonplace, for example, last century, and down to the 
‘Ingoldsby Legends,’ to anathematise the poor custodian of the 
chapels in Westminster Abbey. Goldsmith, in his ‘ Citizen of the 
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World,’ has two pages of eloquence about him—‘ I asked the man 
whether the people of England kept a show, whether the paltry 
sum he demanded was not a national reproach? Whether it was 
not more to the honour of the country to let their magnificence 
or their antiquities be openly seen, than thus meanly to tax a 
curiosity which tended to show our honour?’—and soon. An 
obvious explanation of the matter would be that English people 
do not really value esthetic pleasures, and only pay for them 
without grumbling when, like the Royal Academy’s exhibition, 
they are fashionable. But I do not think this is the whole 
explanation. A deeper fact is that a man’s mercenary instincts 
are the reverse of altruistic, and it is only when the question of 
the other person’s advantage is not raised that he can pay him 
his sixpence with any equanimity. In buying tobacco the question 
of the seller’s advantage does not come up: I do not think of him 
as profiting by my loss; rather I think of him as doing me a 
service. But when a man asks me for sixpence to see a show, 
unless my interest is unusually keen, I follow that sixpence in 
imagination from my pocket to his, and grudge it; yes, brother 
Lancelot, grudge it—especially if it be a cassock pocket. 

Lan. Well, well, perhaps enough has been said about sixpence. 
After all, I saw the great sights—the monument of the poet on the 
chancel wall, and, more wonderful still, his tomb below, with the 
quatrain forbidding his exhumation, an inscription which has 
availed even in this nineteenth century to rebuke the curiosity of 
men and keep his bones inviolate. 


UrBANUS SYLVAN, 




















THE ISLE OF UNREST.' 


BY HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 


AUTHOR OF ‘THE SOWERS,’ ‘WITH EDGED TOOLS,’ ‘IN KEDAR’S TENTS,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
ON THE GREAT ROAD. 


‘Look in my face; my name is Might-Have-Been. 
I am also called No More, Too Late, Farewell.’ 


‘ Tus,’ said the captain of the Jane, the Baron de Mélide’s yacht, 
‘is the bay of St. Florent. We anchor a little further in.’ 

‘Yes,’ answered Lory, who stood on the bridge beside the 
sailor, ‘I know it. J am glad to see it again—to smell the smell 
of Corsica again,’ 

‘Monsieur le Comte is attached to his native country ?’ sug- 
gested the captain, consulting the chart which he held folded in 
his hand. 

De Vasselot was looking through a pair of marine glasses 
across the hills to where the Perucca rock jutted out of the 
mountain side. 

‘No; I hate it. But I am glad to come back,’ he said. 

‘Monsieur will be welcomed ‘by his people. It is a great 
power, the voice of the people. For the captain was a Re- 
publican. 

‘It is the bleating of sheep, mon capitaine,’ returned de 
Vasselot with a laugh. 

They stood side by side in silence while the steamer crept 
steadily forward into the shallow bay. Already a boat had left 

the town wall, and was sailing out leisurely on the evening breeze 
towards them. It came alongside. De Vasselot gave some last 
instructions to the captain, said farewell, and left the ship. It 
was a soldier’s breeze, and the boat ran free. In a few minutes 
de Vasselot stepped ashore. The abbé was waiting for him at the 
steps. It was almost dark, but de Vasselot could see the priest’s 
black eyes flashing with some new excitement. De Vasselot held 
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out his hand, but Susini made a movement, of which the new- 
comer recognised the significance in his quick way. He took a 
step forward, and they embraced after the manner of the French. 

‘Voila!’ said the abbé, ‘ we are friends at last.’ 

‘T have always known that you were mine,’ answered Lory. 

‘Good. And now I have bad news for you. A_ friend’s 
privilege, Monsieur le Comte.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Lory, looking sharply at him. 

‘Your father. I have found him and lost him again. I 
found him where I knew he would be, in the macquis, living the 
life that they live there, with perfect tranquillity. Jean was with 
him. By some means or other Jean got wind of a proposed 
investigation of the chateau. The Peruccas people have been 
stirred up lately ; but that is a long story which I cannot tell 
you now. At all events, they quitted the chateau a few hours 
before the house was mysteriously burnt down. To-day I received 
a message from Jean. Your father left their camp before day- 
break to-day. All night he had been restless. He was in a 
panic that the Peruccas are seeking him. He is no longer re- 
sponsible, mon ami; his mind is gone. From his muttered talk 
of the last few days, they conclude that he is making his way 
south to Bonifacio, in order to cross the straits from there to 
Sardinia. He is on foot, alone, and deranged. There is my news.’ 

‘And Jean?’ asked de Vasselot eurtly ; for he was quick in 
decision and in action. 

‘Jean has but half recovered from an accident. The small 
bone of his leg was broken by a fall. He is following on the back 
of an old horse which cannot trot, the only one he could procure. 
I have ready for you a good horse. You have but to follow the 
track over the mountains due south—you know the stars, you, 
who are a cavalry officer—until you join the Corte road at Ponte 
Alle Leecia, then there is but the one road to Bocognano. If you 
overtake your poor father, you have but to detain him until Jean 
comes up. You may trust Jean to bring him safely back to the 
yacht here as arranged. But you must be at Bastia at the 
Hotel Clément at ten o'clock on Wednesday morning. That is 
absolutely necessary. You understand—life or death, you must 
be there. I and a woman, who is clever enough, are mixing a 
salad for some one at Bastia on Wednesday morning, and it is you 
who are the vinegar.’ 

‘Where is the horse ?’ asked Lory. 
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‘It is a few paces away. Come, I will show you.’ 

‘Ah!’ cried Lory, whose voice had a ring of excitement in 
it that always came when action was imminent. ‘But I cannot 
go at that pace. It is not only Jean who has but one leg. Your 
arm—thank you. Now we can go.’ 

And he limped by the side of Susini through the dark alleys 
of St. Florent. The horse was waiting for them beneath an 
archway which de Vasselot remembered. It was the entry to the 
stable where he had left his horse on the occasion of his first 
arrival in Corsica. 

‘Aha!’ he said, with a sort of glee as he settled himself in 
the saddle. ‘It is good to be across a horse again. Pity you 
are a priest; you might come with me. It will be a fine night 
fora ride. What a pity you are a priest! You were not meant 
for one, you know.’ 

‘I am as the good God made me, and a little worse,’ returned 
Susini. ‘ That is your road.’ 

And so they parted. Lory rode on, happy in that he was 
called upon to act without too much thought. For those who 
think most laugh least. De Vasselot’s life had been empty 
enough until the outbreak of the war, and now it was full to 
overflowing. And though France had fallen, and he himself, it 
would appear, must be a pauper; though his father must in- 
evitably be a living sorrow, which one who tasted it has told us 
is worse than a dead one ; though Denise would have nothing to 
say to him—yet he was happier than he had ever been. He was 
wise enough not to sift his happiness. He had never spoken of it 
to others. It is wise not to confide one’s happiness to another ; 
he may pull it to pieces in his endeavour to find out how it is 
made. 

The onlooker may only guess at the inner parts of another's 
life; but at times one may catch a glimpse of the light that 
another sees. And it is, therefore, to be safely presumed that 
Lory de Vasselot found a certain happiness in the unswerving 
execution of his duty. Not only as a soldier, but as a man, he 
rejoiced in a strict sense of duty, which, in sober earnest, is one 
of the best gifts that a man may possess. He had not inherited 
it from father or mother. He had not acquired it at St. Cyr. 
He had merely received it at second hand from Mademoiselle 
Brun, at third hand from that fat old General Lange who fell at 
Solferino, For the schoolgirl in the Rue du Cherche-Midi was 
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quite right when she had pounced upon Mademoiselle Brun’s 
secret, which, however, lay safely dead and buried on that battle- 
field. And Mademoiselle Brun had taught, had shaped Henri de 
Mélide ; and Henri de Mélide had always been Lory de Vasselot’s 
best friend. So the thin silver thread of good had been woven 
through the web of more lives than the little woman ever dreamt. 
Who shall say what good or what evil the meanest of us may thus 
accomplish ? 

De Vasselot never thought of these things. He was content 
to go straight ahead without looking down those side paths into 
which so many immature thinkers stray. He had fought at 
Sedan, had thrown his life with no niggard hand into the balance. 
When wounded he had cunningly escaped the attentions of the 
official field hospitals. He might easily have sent in his name to 
Prussian head-quarters as that of a wounded officer begging to be 
released on parole. But he cherished the idea of living to fight 
another day. Denise, with word and glance, and, more potent 
still, with silence, had tempted him a hundred times to abandon 
the idea of further service to France. ‘She does not understand,’ 
he concluded ; and he threw Denise into the balance. She made 
it clear to him that he must choose between her and France. 
Without hesitation he threw his happiness into the balance. Fr 
this Corsican—this dapper sportsman of the Bois de Boulogne 
and Longchamps—was, after all, that creation of which the world 
has need to be most proud—a man. 

Duty had been his guiding light, though he himself would 
have laughed the gayest denial to such an accusation. Duty had 
brought him to Corsica. And—for there is no human happiness 
that is not spiced by duty—he had the hope of seeing Denise. 

He rode up the valley of the CGuadelle blithely enough, 
despite the fact that his leg pained him and his left arm ached 
abominably. Of course, he would find his father—he knew that ; 
and the peace and quiet of some rural home in France would 
restore the wandering reason. And all was for the best in the 
best possible world! For Lory was a Frenchman, and into the 
French nature there has assuredly filtered some of the light of 
that sunny land. 

At more than one turn of the road he looked up towards 
Perucea. Once he saw a light in one of the windows of the old 
house. Slowly he climbed to the level of the tableland; and 
Denise, sitting at the open window, heard the sound of his horse’s 
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feet, and wondered who might be abroad at that hour. He 
glanced at the ruined chapel that towers above the Chateau de 
Vasselot on its rocky promontory, and peered curiously down into 
the black valley, where the charred remains of his ancestral home 
are to be found to this day. Murato was asleep—a silent group 
of stone-roofed houses, one of which, however, had seen the birth 
of a man notorious enough in his day—Fieschi, the would-be 
assassin of Louis Philippe. Every village in this island has, it 
it would seem, the odour of blood. 

The road now mounted steadily, and presently led through 
the rocky defile where Susini had turned back on a similar errand 
scarce a week earlier. The rider now emerged into the open, 
and made his careful way along the face of a mountain. The 
chill air bespoke a great altitude, which was confirmed by that 
waiting, throbbing silence which is of the summits. Far down 
on the right, across rolling ranges of lower hills, a steady pin- 
point’ of light twinkled like a star. It was the lighthouse of 
Punta-Revellata, by Calvi, twenty miles away. 

The night was clear and dark. <A few clouds lay on the 
horizon to the south, and all the dome of heaven was a glittering 
field of stars. De Vasselot’s horse was small and wiry—part 
Arab, part mountain pony—and attended to his own affairs with 
the careful and surprising intelligence possessed by horses, mules, 
and donkeys that are born and bred to mountain roads. After 
Murato the track had descended sharply, only to mount again to 
the heights dividing the watersheds of the Bevinco and the Golo. 
And now de Vasselot could hear the Golo roaring in its rocky bed 
in the valley below. He knew that he was safe now, for he had 
merely to follow the river till it led him to the highroad at Ponte 
Alle Leccia. The country here was more fertile, and the track 
- led through the thickest macquis. The subtle scent of flowering 
bushes filled the air with a cool soft flavour, almost to be tasted 
on the lips, of arbutus, myrtle, cistus, oleander, tamarisk, and a 
score of flowering heaths. The silence here was broken incessantly 
by the stirring of the birds, which swarm in these berry-bearing 
coppices. 

The track crossed the narrow flat valley, where, a hundred 
years earlier, had been fought the last great fight that finally 
subjugated Corsica to France. Here de Vasselot passed through 
some patches of cultivated ground—rare enough in this fertile 
land—noted the shadowy shape of a couple of houses, and 
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suddenly found himself on the high-road. He had spared his 
horse hitherto, but now urged the willing beast to a better pace. 
This took the form of an uneven fatiguing trot, which, however, 
made good account of the kilometres, and de Vasselot noted 
mechanically the recurrence of the little square stones every five 
or six minutes. 

It was during that darkest hour which precedes the dawn that 
he skirted the old capital, Corte, straggling up the hillside to the 
towering citadel standing out grey and solemn against its back- 
ground of great mountains. The rider could now see dimly a 
snow-clad height here and there. Halfway between Corte and 
Vivario, where the road climbs through bare heights, he paused, 
and then hurried on again. He had heard in this desert stillness 
the beat of a horse’s feet on the road in front of him. He was 
not mistaken, for when he drew up to listen ‘a second time there 
was no sound. The rider had stopped, and was waiting for him. 
The outline of his form could be seen against the starry sky at a 
turn in the road further up the mountain-side. 

‘Is that you, Jean ?’ cried Lory. 

‘Yes,’ answered the voice of the man who rarely spoke. 

The two horses exchanged a low gureled greeting. 

‘ Arewe on the right road? What is the next village ?’ asked 
Lory. 

‘The next is a town—Vivario. We are on the right road. 
At Vivario turn to the right, where the road divides. He is going 
that way, through Bocognano and Bastelica to Sarteno and 
Bonifacio. I have heard of him many times, from one and the 
other.’ 

From one and the other! De Vasselot half tured in_ his 
saddle to glance back at the road over which he had travelled. 
He had seen and heard no one all through the night. 

‘He procured a horse at Corte last evening, continued Jean. 
‘It seems a good one. What is yours ?’ 

‘T have not seen mine,’ answered de Vasselot; ‘I can only 
feel him. But I think there are thirty kilometres in him yet.’ 
As he spoke he had his hand in his pocket. ‘Here,’ he said, 
‘take some money. Get a better horse at Vivario and follow me. 
It will be daylight in an hour. - Tell me again the names of the 
places on the road.’ 

‘Vivario, Bocognano, Bastelica, Cauro, Sartene, Bonifacio,’ 
repeated Jean, like a lesson. 
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*Vivario, Bocognano, Bastelica, Cauro, Sartene, muttered de 
Vasselot, as he rode on. 

He was in the great forest of Vizzavona when the day broke, 
and he saw through the giant pines the rosy tints of sunrise on 
the summit of Monte d'Oro, from whence at dawn may be seen 
the coast-line of Italy and France and, like dots upon a map, 
all the islets of the sea. Still he met no one—had seen no living 
being but Jean since quitting St. Florent at the other extremity 
of the island. 

It was freezingly cold at the summit of the pass where the 
road traverses a cleft in the mountain-range, and de Vasselot felt 
that weariness which comes to men, however strong, just before 
the dawn ends a sleepless night. The horse, as he had told Jean, 
was still fresh enough, and gained new energy as the air grew 
lighter. The mountain town of Bocognano lies below the road, 
and the scent of burning pinewood told that the peasants were 
astir. Here de Vasselot quitted the highway, and took a side- 
road to Bastelica. As he came round the slope of Monte Mezzo, 
the sun climbed up into the open sky, and flooded the broad valley 
of the Prunelli with light. De Vasselot had been crossing water- 
sheds all night, climbing out_ of one valley only to descend into 
another, crossing river after river with a monotony only varied by 
the various dangers of the bridges. The valley of the Prunelli 
seemed no different from others until he looked across it, and 
perceived his road mounting on the opposite slope. A single 
horseman was riding southward at a good pace. It was his father 
at last. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE END OF THE JOURNEY. 

‘La journée sera dure, 

Mais elle se passera.’ 
At the sight of the horseman on the road in front of him, those 
instincts of the chase which must inevitably be found in all manly 
hearts were suddenly aroused, and Lory surprised his willing 
horse by using the spurs, of which the animal had hitherto been 
happily ignorant, 

At the same time he made a mistake. He gave an eager 

shout, quite forgetting that the count had never seen him in 
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uniform, and would inevitably perceive the glint of his accoutre- 
ments in the sunlight. The instinct of the macquis was doubtless 
strong upon the fugitive. There are certain habits of thought 
acquired in a brief period of outlawry which years of respectability 
can never efface. The count, who had lived in secrecy more than 
half his life, took fright at the sight of a sword, and down the 
quiet valley of the Prunelli father and son galloped one after the 
other—a wild and uncanny chase. 

With the cunning of the hunted, the count left the road by 
the first opening he saw—a path leading into a pine-wood; but 
over this rough ground the trained soldier was equal to the native- 
born. The track only led to the open road again at a higher 
level, and de Vasselot had gained on his father when they emerged 
from the wood. 

Lory had called to his father once or twice, reassuring him, 
but without effect. The old count sat lowin his saddle and urged 
his horse with a mechanical jerk of the heels. Thus they passed 
through the village of Bastelica—a place with an evil name. It 
was early still, and but few were astir, for the peasants of the 
South are idle. In Corsica, moreover, the sight of a flying man 
always sends others into hiding. No man wishes to see him, 
though all sympathies are with him, and the pursuer is avoided as 
if he bore the plague. 

In Bastelica there were none but closed doors and windows. A 
few children playing in the road instinctively ran to their homes, 
where their mothers drew them hurriedly indoors. The Baste- 
licans would have nought to do with the law or the law-breaker. 
It was the sullen indifference of the crushed, but the unconquered. 

Down into the valley, across another river-—-the southern 
branch of the Prunelli—and up again. Cauro was above them— 
a straggling village with one large square house and a little church 

Cauro, the stepping-stone between civilisation and those wild 
districts about Sartene, where the law has never yet penetrated. 
Lory de Vasselot had gained a little on the downward incline. 
Ho could now see that his father’s clothes were mud-stained and 
torn, that his long white hair was ill-kempt. But the pursuer’s 
horse was tired; for de Vasselot had been unable to relieve him 
of his burden all through the night. Lame and disabled, he 
could not mount or dismount without assistance. On the upward 
slope, where the road climbs through a rocky gorge, the fugitive 
gained ground, Out on the open road agaja, within sight of 
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Cauro, the count’s horse showed signs of distress, but gained 
visibly. The count was unsteady in the saddle, riding heedlessly. 
In an instant de Vasselot saw the danger. His father was 
dropping with fatigue, and might at any moment fall from the 
saddle. 

‘Stop,’ he cried, ‘or I will shoot your horse!’ 

The count took no notice. Perhaps he did not hear. The 
road now mounted in a zigzag. The fugitive was already at the 
angle. In a few moments he would be back again at a higher 
level. Lory knew he could never overtake the fresher horse. 
There was but one chance—the chance perhaps of two shots as his 
father passed along the road above him. Should the gendarmes 
of Cauro, where there is a strong station, see this fugitive, so 
evidently from the macquis, with all the signs of outlawry upon 
him, they would fire upon him without hesitation. Also he 
might at any moment fall from the saddle and be dragged by 
the stirrup. 

De Vasselot drew across the road to the outer edge of it, from 
whence he could command a better view of the upper slope. The 
count came on at a steady trot. He looked down with eyes that 
had no reason in them and yet no fear. He saw the barrel of the 
revolver, polished by long use in an inner pocket, and looked 
fearlessly into it. Lory fired and missed. His father threw back 
his head and laughed. His white hair fluttered in the wind. 
There was time for another shot. Lory took a longer aim, remem- 
bering to fire low, and horse and rider suddenly dropped behind 
the low wall of the upper road. De Vasselot rode on. 

‘It was the horse—it must have been the horse,’ he said to 
himself, with misgiving in his heart. He turned the corner at a 
gallop. On the road in front, the horse was struggling to rise, 
but the count lay quite still in the dust. Lory dismounted as 
well as he could. Mechanically he tied the two horses together, 
then turned towards his father. With his uninjured hand he 
took the old man by the shoulder and raised him. The dishevelled 
white head fell to one side with a jerk that was unmistakable. 
The count was dead. And Lory de Vasselot found himself face to 
face with that question which so many have with them all through 
life: the question whether at a certain point in the crooked road 
of life he took the wrong or right turning. 

Death itself had no particular terror for de Vasselot. It was 
his trade, and it is easier to become familiar with death than with 
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suffering. He dragged his father to the side of the road where a 
ereat chestnut tree cast a shadow still, though its leaves were 
falling. Then he looked round him. There was no one in sight. 
He knew, moreover, that he was in a country where the report of 
firearms repels rather than attracts attention. It occurred to him 
at that moment that his father’s horse had risen to its feet—a fact 
which had suggested nothing to his mind when he had tied the 
two bridles together. He examined the animal carefully. There 
was no blood upon it; no wound. The dust was rubbed away 
from the knees. The horse had crossed its legs and fallen as it 
started at the second report of his pistol. 

Lory turned and stooped over his father. Here again was no 
blood—only the evidence of a broken neck. Still, though indi- 
rectly, Lory de Vasselot had killed his father. It was well for 
him that he was a soldier—taught by experience to give their 
true value to the strange chances of life and death. Moreover, he 
was a Frenchman—gay in life and reckless of its end. 

He sat down by the side of the road and remembered the Abbé 
Susini’s words: ‘ Life or death, you must be at Bastia on Wednes- 
day morning.’ 

Mechanically he drew his watch from within his tunic, which 
was white with dust. The watch had run down. And when Jean 
arrived a few minutes later, he found Lory de Vasselot sitting in 
the shade of the great chestnut tree, by the side of his dead 
father, sleepily winding up his watch. 

‘I fired at the horse to lame it—it crossed its legs and fell, 
throwing him against the wall,’ he said shortly. 

Jean lifted his master, noted the swinging head, and laid him 
gently down again. 

‘Heaven soon takes those who are useless,’ he said. 

Then he slipped his hand within the old man’s jacket. The 
inner pockets were stuffed full of papers, which Jean carefully 
withdrew. . Some were tied together with pink tape, long since 
faded to a dull grey. He made one packet of them all and 
handed it to Lory. 

‘It was for those that they burnt the chateau,’ he said; ‘ but 
we have outwitted them.’ 

De Vasselot turned the clumsy parcel in his hand. 

‘What is it?’ he asked. 

It is the papers of Vasselot and Perucca—your title-deeds. 

Lory laid the papers on the bank beside him. 
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‘In your pocket,’ corrected Jean grufily. ‘That is the place 
for them.’ 

And while Lory was securing the packet inside his tunic, the 
unusually silent man spoke again. 

‘It is Fate who has handed them to you,’ he said. 

Then you think that Fate has time to think of the affairs of 
the Vasselots ?’ 

‘T believe it, Monsieur le Comte.’ 

They fell to talking of the past, and of the count. Then de 
Vasselot told his companion that he must be in Bastia in less than 
twenty-four hours, and Jean, whose gloomy face was drawn and 
pinched by past hardships and a present desire for sleep, was 
alert in a moment. 

‘When the abbé says it, it is important,’ he said. 

‘But it is easily done,’ protested de Vasselot, who, like many 
men of action, had a certain contempt for those crises in life 
which are but matters of words: Which is a mistake ; for as the 
world progresses it grows more verbose, and for one moment of 
action there are in men’s lives to-day a million words. 

‘It is to be done,’ answered Jean, ‘but not easily. You 
must ride to Porto Vecchio and there find a man called Casa- 
bianda. You will find him on the quay or in the Café Amis. 
Tell him your name, and that you must be at Bastia by daybreak. 
He has a good boat.’ 

Lory rose to his feet. There was a light in his tired eyes, and 
he sighed as he passed his hand across them, for the thought of 
further action was like wine to him. 

‘But I must sleep, Jean, I must sleep,’ he said, lightly. 

‘You can do that in Casabianda’s boat,’ answered Jean, who 
was already changing de Vasselot’s good saddle to the back of his 
own fresher horse. 

Jean had to lift his master into the saddle, which office the 
wiry Susini had performed for him at St. Florent fourteen hours 
earlier. There is a good inn at Cauro, where de Vasselot procured 
a cup of coffee and some bread without dismounting. Jean had 
given him a list of names, and the route to Porto Vecchio was 
not a difficult one, though it led through a deserted country. 
By midday de Vasselot caught sight of the eastern sea; by 
three o'clock he saw the great gulf of Porto Vecchio, and before 
sunset he rode, half asleep, into the ancient town with its 
crumbling walls and ill-paved streets. He had ridden in safety 
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through one of the waste places of this province of France—a 
canton wherein a few years ago a well-known bandit had for- 
bidden the postal service, and that postal service was not—and 
he knew enough to be aware that the mysterious messengers of 
the macquis had cleared the way before him. But de Vasselot 
only fully realised the magic of his own name when he at length 
found the man, Casabianda—a scoundrel whose personal appear- 
ance must assuredly have condemned him without further evi- 
dence in any court of justice except a Corsican court—who bowed 
before him as before a king, and laid violent hands upon his wife 
and daughter a few minutes later because the domestic linen 
chest failed to rise to the height of a clean table-cloth. 

The hospitality of Casabianda outlasted the sun. He had 
the virtues of his primitive race, and that appreciation of a guest 
which urges the entertainer to give not only the best that he has, 
but the best that he can borrow or steal. 

‘There is no breeze, said this Porto Vecchian jovially ; ‘ it 
will come with the night. In waiting, this is wine of Balagna.’ 

And he drank perdition to the Peruccas. 

With nightfall they set sail; the great lateen swinging lazily 
under the pressure of those light airs that flit to and fro over the 
islands at evening and sunrise. All the arts of civilisation have 
as yet failed to approach the easiest of all modes of progression 
and conveyance—sailing on a light breeze. For here is speed 
without friction, passage through the air without opposition, for 
it is the air that urges. Afloat, Casabianda was a silent man. 
His seafaring was of a surreptitious nature, perhaps. For com- 
panion, he had one with no roof to his mouth, whose speech was 
incomprehensible—an excellent thing in law-breakers. 

De Vasselot was soon asleep, and slept all through that quiet 
night. He awoke to find the dawn spreading its pearly light 
over the sea. The great plain of Biguglia lay to the left under 
a soft blanket of mist, as deadly, they say, as any African miasma, 
above which the distant mountains raised summits already tinged 
with rose. Ahead and close at hand, the old town of Bastia 
jutted out into the sea, the bluff Genoese bastion concealing the 
harbour from view. De Vasselot had never been to Bastia, which 
Casabianda described as a great and bewildering city, where the 
unwary might soon lose himself. The man of incomprehensible 
speech was, therefore, sent ashore to conduct Lory to the Hotel 
Clément. Casabianda, himself, would not land. The place 
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reeked, he said, of the gendarmerie, and was offensive to his 
nostrils. 

Clément had not opened his hospitable door. The street- 
door, of course, always stood open, and the donkey that lived 
in the entrance-hall was astir. Lory dismissed his guide, and, 
after ringing a bell which tinkled rather disappointingly just 
within the door, sat down patiently on the stairs to wait. At length 
the ancient chambermaid (who is no servant, but just a woman, 
in the strictly domestic sense of that fashionable word) reluctantly 
opened the door. French and Italian were alike incomprehensible 
to this lady, and de Vasselot was still explaining with much 
volubility, and a wealth of gesture, that the man he sought wore 
a tonsure, when Clément himself, affable and supremely in- 
different to the scantiness of his own attire, appeared. 

‘Take the gentleman to number eleven,’ he commanded ; 
‘the Abbé Susini expects him.’ 

The last statement appeared to be made with that breadth of 
veracity which is the special privilege of hotelkeepers all the 
world over; for the abbé was asleep when Lory entered his apart- 
ment. He awoke, however, with a characteristic haste, and his 
first conscious movement was suggestive of a readiness to defend 
himself against attack. 

‘Ah!’ he cried, with a laugh, ‘it is you. You see me asleep.’ 

‘Asleep, but ready,’ answered de Vasselot, with a laugh. He 
liked a quick man. 

Without speaking, he unbuttoned his tunic and threw his 
bundle of papers on the abbé’s counterpane. 

‘Voila!’ he said. ‘I suppose that is what you want for your 
salad.’ 

‘It is what Jean and I have been trying to get these three 
months,’ annswered the priest. 

He sat up in bed,.and from that difficult position did the 
honours of his apartment with an unassailable dignity. 

‘Sit down,’ he said, ‘and I will tell you a very long story. 
Not that chair—those are my clothes, my best soutane for this 
occasion—the other, That is well.’ 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE ABBE’S SALAD. 
‘ He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 
That dares not put it to the touch 
To gain or lose it all.’ 
‘AND Mademoiselle’s witnesses?’ inquired the notary, when he 
had accommodated the ladies with chairs. 

‘Will arrive at ten o’clock,’ answered Mademoiselle Brun, with 
a glance at the notary’s clock. 

It was three minutes to ten. The notary was a young man, 
with smooth hair brushed straight back from a high forehead. 
He was one of those men who look clever, which in some respects 
is better than being clever. For a man who really has brains 
usually perceives his own limitations, while he who looks clever, 
and is not, has that boundless faith in himself which serves to 
carry men very far in a world which is too lazy to get up and kick 
impertinence as it passes. 

The room had that atmosphere of mixed stuffiness and cigarette 
smoke which the traveller may sample at any French post-office. 
It is also the official air of a court of justice or a public bureau of 
any sort in France. There was a blank space on the wall, where 
a portrait of the emperor had lately hung. The notary would fill it 
by-and-by with a president or a king, or any face of any man who 
was for the moment in authority. Behind him, on the wall, was 
suspended a photograph of an elderly lady—his mother. It 
established confidence in the hearts of female clients, and reminded 
persons with daughters that this rising lawyer had as yet no wife. 

The notary’s bow to Mademoiselle Brun when she was seated 
was condescending, which betrayed the small fact that he was not 
so clever as he looked. To Denise he endeavoured to convey in 
one graceful inclination from the waist the deep regard of a legal 
adviser, struggling nobly to keep in bounds the overwhelming 
admiration of a man of heart and (out of office hours) of spirit. 
Gilbert, who had already exchanged greetings with the ladies, 
was leaning against the window, playing idly with the blind-cord. 
The notary’s office was on the third floor. The colonel could not, 
therefore, see the pavement without leaning out, and the window 
was shut. Mademoiselle Brun noted this as she sat with crossed 
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hands. She also remembered that the Hotel Clément was on the 
same side of the Boulevard du Palais as the house in which she 
found herself. 

The notary had intended to be affable, but he dimly perceived 
that Denise was what he tersely called in his own mind grande 
dame, and was wise enough to busy himself with his papers in 
silence. He also suspected that Colonel Gilbert was a friend of 
these ladies, but he did not care to take advantage of his privilege 
in the presence of a fourth person, which left an unpleasant 
flavour on the palate of the smooth-haired lawyer. He glanced 
involuntarily at the blank space on the wall, and thought of the 
republic. 

‘I have prepared a deed of sale,’ he said, in a formal voice, 
‘which is as binding on both sides as if the full purchase-money 
had been exchanged for the title-deeds. All that will remain to 
be done after the present signature will be the usual legal 
formalities between notaries. Mademoiselle has but to sign here.’ 
And he indicated a blank space on the document. 

Mademoiselle Brun was looking at the timepiece on the 
notary’s wall. The town clocks were striking the hour. A knock 
at the door made the notary turn, with his quill pen still indi- 
ating the space for Denise’s signature. It was the dingy clerk 
who sat in a sort of cage in the outer office. After opening the 
door he stood aside, and Susini came in with glittering eyes and a 
defiant chin. There was a pause, and Lory de Vasselot limped 
into the room after him. He was smiling and pleasant as he 
always was; even, his friends said, on the battlefield. 

Ile looked at Denise, met her eyes for a moment, and turned 
to bow with grave politeness to Gilbert. It was, oddly enough, 
the colonel who brought forward a chair for the wounded man. 

‘Sit down,’ he said curtly. 

‘These are my witnesses, Monsieur le Notaire,’ said Made- 
moiselle Brun. | 

The abbé was rubbing his thin brown hands together, and 
contemplating the notary’s table as a greedy man might contem- 
plate a laden board. The notary himself was looking from one to 
the other. There was something in the atmosphere which he did 
not understand. It was, perhaps, the presence in the room of a 
cleverer head than his own, and he did not know upon whose 
shoulders to locate it. Denise, whose nature was frank and 
straightforward, was looking at Lory—looking him reflectively up 
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and down—as a mother might look at a son of whose health she 
refrains from asking. Mademoiselle was gazing at the blank 
space on the wall, and the colonel was looking at mademoiselle 
with an odd smile. 

He was standing in the embrasure of the window, and at this 
moment glanced at his watch. The notary looked at him inquir- 
ingly, for his attitude seemed to indicate that he expected some 
one else. And at this moment the music of a military band burst 
upon their ears. The colonel looked over his shoulder down into 
the street. He had his watch in his hand. De Vasselot rose 
instantly and went to the window. He stood beside the colonel, 
and those in the notary’s office could see that they were talking 
quickly and gravely together, though the music drowned their 
voices. Behind them, on the notary’s table, lay their differences ; 
in front lay that which bound them together with the strongest 
ties between man and man—their honour and the honour of 
France. The music died away, followed by the diminishing sound 
of steady feet. All in the room were silent for a few moments, 
until the two soldiers turned from the window and came towards 
the table. 

Then the notary spoke : 

‘ Mademoiselle has but to sign here,’ he repeated. 

He indicated the exact spot, dipped the pen in the ink, and 
handed it to Denise. She took the pen and half turned towards 
Lory, as if she knew that he would be the next to speak and 
wished him to understand once and for all that he would speak 
in vain. 

‘Mademoiselle cannot sign there,’ he said. 

Denise dipped the pen into the ink again, but she did not sign. 

‘Why not?’ she asked without looking round, her hand still 
resting on the paper. 

‘ Because,’ answered Lory, addressing her directly, ‘ Perucca is 
not yours to sell. It is mine.’ 

Denise turned and looked straight at Colonel Gilbert. She 
had never been quite sure of him. He had never appeared to her 
to be quite in earnest. His face showed no surprise now. He 
had known this all along, and did not even take the trouble to 
feign astonishment. The notary gave a polite, incredulous, legal 
laugh. ; 

‘That is an old story, Monsieur le Comte.’ 

At which point Susini so far forgot himself as to make use of 
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a rude local method of showing contempt in pretending to spit 
upon the notary’s floor. 

‘It is as old as you please,’ answered Lory, half turning 
towards Gilbert, who in his turn made a gesture in the direction 
of the notary, as if to say that the lawyer had received his 
instructions and knew how to act. 

‘ Of course,’ said the notary in a judicial voice, ‘we are aware 
that the conveyance of the Perucca estate by the late Count de 
Vasselot to the late Mattei Perucca lacked formality ; many con- 
veyances in Corsica lacked formality in the beginning of the 
century. In many cases possession is the only title-deed. We 
can point to a possession lasting over many years, which carries 
the more weight from the fact that the late count and his neigh- 
bour Monsieur Perucca were notoriously on bad terms. If the 
count had been able, he would no doubt have evicted from 
Perucca a neighbour so unsympathetie.’ 

‘You seem,’ said de Vasselot quickly, ‘to be prepared for my 
objection.’ 

The notary spread out his hands in a gesture that conveyed 
assent. 

‘And if I had not come ?’ 

‘I regret to say, Monsieur le Comte, that your presence here 
bears little upon the transaction in hand. You are only a witness. 
Mademoiselle will no doubt complete the document now,’ 

And the notary again handed Denise a pen. 

‘ Hardly upon a title-deed which consists of possession only.’ 

‘Pardon me, but you have even less,’ said the notary. ‘If I 
may remind you of it, you have probably no title-deeds to Vasselot 
itself since the burning of the chateau.’ 

‘There you are wrong, answered Lory quietly. And the 
abbé snapped both fingers and thumbs in a double-barrelled few 
de jote. 

‘The count may have possessed title-deeds before his death 
thirty years ago,’ said the notary, with that polite patience in 
argument which the certain winner alone can compass. 

Then the colonel’s quiet voice broke into the conversation. 
His manner was politely indifferent, and seemed to plead for peace 
at any cost. 

‘IT should much like to be done with these formalities,’ he said 
—‘if I may be allowed to suggest a little promptitude. The 
troops are moving, as you have heard. In an hours time I sail 
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for Marseilles with these men. Let us finish with the sig- 
natures.’ 

‘Let us, on the contrary, delay signing until the war is over,’ 
suggested Lory. 

‘You cannot bring your father to life again, Monsieur, and 
you cannot manufacture title-deeds. Your father, the notary 
tells us, has been dead thirty years, and the Chateau de Vasselot 
has been burnt with all the papers in it. You have no case at 
all.’ 

Lory was unbuttoning his tunic, awkwardly with one hand. 

‘But the notary is wrong,’ he said. ‘The Chateau de Vas- 
selot was burnt, it is true, but here are the title-deeds. My 
father did not die thirty years ago, but yesterday morning in my 
arms.’ 

Gilbert smiled gently. His innate politeness obviously forbade 
him to laugh at this absurd story. 

‘Then where has he been all these years?” he inquired with 
a good-humoured patience. 

‘In the Chateau de Vasselot.’ 

There was a dead silence for a moment, broken at length by a 
movement on the part of Mademoiselle Brun. In her abrupt way 
she struck herself on the forehead as a fool. 

‘Yes,’ testified Susini brusquely, ‘ that is where he has been.’ 

Denise remembered ever afterwards that Lory did not look at 
her at this moment of his complete justification. It was now, and 
only for a moment, that Colonel Gilbert lost his sturdy impertur- 
bability. From the time that Lory de Vasselot entered the room 
he had known that he had inevitably failed. From that instant 
the only question in his mind had been that of how much his 
enemies knew. It could not be chance that brought de Vasselot, 
and the Abbé Susini, and Mademoiselle Brun together to meet 
him at that time. He had been out-manceuvred by some one of 
the three, and he shrewdly suspected by whom. There was 
nothing to do but face it—and he faced it with a calm audacity. 





He simply ignored mademoiselle’s blinking glance. He met de 
Vasselot’s quick eyes without fear, and smiled coolly in the abbé’s 
fiery face. But when Denise turned and looked at him with 
direct and honest eyes, his own wavered, and for a brief instant 
he saw himself as Denise saw him—the bitterest moment of his 
life. The esteem of the many is nothing compared with the esteem 
of one. 
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In a moment he recovered himself and turned towards Lory 
with his lazy smile. 

‘Even to a romance there must be some motive,’ he said. 
‘One naturally wonders why your father should allow his enemy 
to keep possession of a house and estate which were not his, and 
why he himself should remain concealed in the Chateau de 
Vasselot.’ 

‘That is the affair of my father. There was that between him 
and Mattei Perucea which neither you nor I, Monsieur, have any 
business to investigate. There are the title-deeds. You have a 
certain right to look at them. You are therefore at liberty to 
satisfy yourself that you cannot buy the Perucca estate from 
Mademoiselle Lange, because it does not belong to Mademoiselle 
Lange and never has belonged to her! A fact of which you may 
have been, aware.’ 

‘You seem to know much.’ 

‘IT know more than you suspect,’ answered de Vasselot. ‘T 
know, for instance, your reason for desiring to buy land on the 
western slope of Monte Torre.’ 

‘Ah!’ 

By way of reply, de Vasselot laid upon the table in front of 
Colonel Gilbert the nugget no larger than a pigeon’s egg that 
Mademoiselle Brun had found in the débris of the landship. The 
colonel looked at it, and gave a short langh. He was too indolent 
a man to feel an acute curiosity. But.there were many questions 
he would have liked to ask at that moment. He knew that de 
Vasselot was only the spokesman of another who deliberately 
remained in the background. Lory had not found the gold, he 
had not pieced together with the patience of a clocksmith the 
wheels within wheels that Colonel Gilbert had constructed through 
the careful years. The whole story had been handed to him 
whom it most concerned, complete in itself like a barrister’s brief, 
and de Vasselot was not setting it forth with much skill, but 
bluntly, simply, and generously, like a soldier. 

‘Surely I have said enough,’ were his next words, and it is 
possible that the colonel and Mademoiselle Brun alone understood 
the full meaning of the words. 

‘Yes, Monsieur,’ said Gilbert at length, ‘I think you 
have.’ , 

And he moved towards the door in an old sidelong way. He 
had taken only three steps, when he swung round on his heel with 
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a sharp exclamation. The Abbé Susini, with blazing eyes=half 
mad with rage—had flown at him like a terrier. 

‘Ah!’ said the colonel, catching him by the two wrists, and 
holding him at arm’s length with steady northern nerve and 
muscle. ‘I know you Corsicans too well to turn my back to one.’ 

He threw the abbé back, so that the little man fell heavily 
against the table; Susini recovered himself with the litheness of a 
wild animal, but when he flew at the closed door again it was 
Denise who stood in front of it. 


(Zo be concluded.) 














